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A Proper Welcome to 
Mr. Whitworth’s 
Donation. 

HE patriotic muni- 
) ficence of a man of 
CD . £ whom all those in any 

\ way interested in the 

() arts of construction 
may well be proud, 
whether they regard 
him as a mechanician 
or as an artillerist, has 
a special claim to com- 
mendation in our 
columns. It will be in 
the recollection of our 
readers that we have 
on more than one oc- 
casion brought before 
their notice some of the 
most important fea- 
tures of Mr. Whit- 
worth’s projectile sys- 
tem. To give an 
absolute and authori- 
~ tative decision on a 
. matter of military 
engineering is some- 
what beyond the scope 
of the Builder. The 
great beauty and 
utility of some of Sir 
W. Armstrong’s in- 
ventions we very 
heartily recognise. 
Yet we lean to the opinion that Mr. Whitworth 
has been rather hardly dealt by as regards the 
recognition of his claims as an artillerist. 
Foreign Governments would seem to have been 
more prompt to recognise them than has our 
own. In reading the evidence printed in the 
several Blue Books, moreover, there sometimes 
appears to have been scant courtesy shown to 
the distinguished mechanic. He was at times 
sharply crogs-questioned by men whose interest 
in rival schemes should have prevented them 
from coming into collision with him except in 
the character of avowed rivals or retained advo- 
cates. Nor does Mr. Whitworth seem to possess 
that rare, that almost unique, genius, which is 
equally at home in doing and in talking, in 
designing and in describing, in free command of 
the hand and of the tongue. 

It is in accordance with the usual principles of 
human action that Mr. Whitworth may have 
himself felt the force of some such reflections as 
ourown. The man who, having laboured long 
at a difficult subject, has acquired a large 
amount of positive knowledge, is apt to feel a 
natural impatience at the criticisms of those who 
have not yet mastered, and do not seem to care 
to master, even the A, B, OC, of his science. If 
called upon to explain and to dilate he is apt to 
refer you to the “ two-foot rule.” A true mecha- 
nic is always happy when explaining his inven- 
tions to a pupil or an attentive listener. He is 
apt to shut up closely if attacked by a critic, or 
pumped by a rival. While then in the European 
celebrity, and in the substantial wealth, which he 
has attained, Mr. Whitworth is one of the last 
people who should be called a disappointed man, 
it is more than probable that he has read the 
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his own country with a certain soreness of self. 
application. 

If so, he has taken one of the noblest revenges 
recorded in history. With the sole exception of 
what the munificence of commerce has done for 
the intended relief of poverty, in the instance of 
Mr. Peabody, the Whitworth donation of 3,0001. 
@ year for ever to the nation is unrivalled as an 
act of noble patriotism. It is liable to no distor- 
tion by criticism. It is not a legacy, which often 
means a gift at the expense of others, perhaps 
at the expense of the rightfal owners, of that for 
which we have no further use. It is not the 
lightly-handed-over gift of lightly-won money ; 
the godsend of an unexpected bequest; the 
lucky result of a risky bet; nor even the fruit of 
& commercial venture. It is not the consecra- 
tion to self-glorification of a sum ea:ned by trade, 
strictly so called—that is, the mere profit between 
wholesale and retail price,—which knows no 
limit but that of the amount of custom. It is the 
fair, hard, honourable earnings, won by the head 
that can plan, the hand that can execute, and 
the will that can persevere unto success, that 
Mr. Whitworth has laid upon the altar of his 
country. 

The gift is no less wise and appropriate than 
noble. It is, above all things, timely; and it | 
indicates a new issue from a perplexed and 
most important controversy. In the absence of 
the information which the result of the Real- 
schulen of Germany, and of the non-classical and 
secondary instruction now organizing in Italy 
and in France, may supply in a few years for our. 
guidance, the most ardent admirer of the time- | 
honoured method of classical education must re- | 
gard with approval the foundation of mechanical | 
scholarships. The details will be matter for 
fature discussion, but an endowment of this kind | 
is enough to form the nucleus of an Industrial 
University. For boys who in early youth show | 
mechanical talent, no definite, well-adapted | 
means of tuition are now open. The course of 
education given to the articled pupil of an archi- 
tect or of a civil engineer depends on the talent, 
the occupation, and the conscience of the master. 
If all these be of the best, and if, into the bar- 
gain, the pupil be industrious, there is not only 
a good preparation for, but generally a fair 
introduction to, his future life. Still the risk is 
often great ; the premium is usually heavy. We 
knew an instance recently of the acceptance 
of several pupils, and their premiums, by a pro- 
fessional man whohad plenty of business going on | 
in his office. It all, however, related to a single 
large public work, which came to a natural con- 
clusion—an honourable conclusion, for the un- | 
dertaking was completed, and, though not beyord 
thereach of criticism, was a success. But with this | 
event came also the conclusion of the labours of 
office. The master had nothing more to do. 
There was nothing for the pupils to do either. 
Education and professional introduction vanished 
in smoke, and if the lads wanted practice they 
had to find it for themselves. 

In the case of mechanical engineers some also 
take pupils. The same remarks apply in this as 
in the other instance. A practical knowledge of 
the interior of a workshop is in itself an advan- 
tage, but that scientific training which is need- 
ful to raise a man from the rank of a mechanic 
to that of an engineer is more rarely to be met 
with in the manufacturing than in the civil 
branch. For military engineers we have an 
admirable education in the Royal Military Aca- 
demy, but we have no special secondary educa- 
tion to fit young men for the examination at 
Chelsea Hospital. A general education, however 
excellent, would enable but few to pass this severe 
ordeal, and the services of special tutors, men 
who prepare merely for passing the examination, 
are in most cases requisite to success. Apart 
from these unsystematic means of professional 
tuition one or two chairs have been erected in 














text that a prophet is not without honour save in 


connexion with the London and the Scotch Uni- 


versities. That the whole educational power 
now in existence might be organized and com- 
bined, and secondary schools for the preparation 
of students of engineering, of architecture, and 
of mechanics, might be invested with the sano- 
tion of professional recognition, and of examina- 
tions that resembled rather those of the Prussian 
system than those of our own inadequate compe- 
titive method, and that a faculty should be 
organized for the superior education of those 
pupils who are intended for the higher stations 
of the profession, is a hope to which the dona- 
tion of Mr. Whitworth seems to give a practical 
prospect of fulfilment. 

Disinterested as this noble benefaction is, it 
cannot fail of ensuring a more ample recom- 
pense to its author than could have been bar- 
gained for by any political combination or 
obscure intrigue. First element of this im- 
perishable recompense must be the satisfaction 
of the conscience, and the reflection, which we 
trust will for many years be present to the 
benefactor, of what his own labour has enabled 
him to do for his country. Next will be the 
undying memorial to his name which generation 
after generation will welcome in the persons of 
those Telfords, and Stephensons, and Watts, and 
Whitworths of the future, who shall have been 
trained at the cost of the donation. We cannot 
for a moment doubt that the thoughtful and 
gracious Lady who has omitted, even in her 
deepest affliction, no proper occasion of proving 
that a constitutional sovereign is not a mere 
blank form, has already considered when and 
how the highest expression of the gratitude of 
the nation can be most fitly awarded to the 
founder of a systematic technical education for 
England. While ever leaving political action to 
the charge of those who are responsible to Par- 
liament for the conduct of the affairs of the 
State, the Queen has shown that she is herself the 
true minister of that function of the Crown which 
is regarded when we speak of the Sovereign as 
the fountain of honour. The miners and me- 
chanics of England can never forget that on every 
occasion when the perils which they so con- 
stantly dare have overborne their vigilance, and 
overwhelmed their efforts, the first services of 
the telegraph, to condole with and to inquire 
after the sufferers and those bereaved by their 
loss, have been employed by the first Lady in 
the land ; the readiest contribution in alleviation 
of sudden distress has come from the privy 
purse of her Majesty. Where institutions differ- 
ent from our own have disabled the citizens of 
another country from accepting any of those 
marks of recognition of which Englishmen are 
justly proud, the Queen has known how to 
originate special and peculiar badges of honour 
proper to the occasion, as in the gift of her 
Majesty’s portrait to Mr. Peabody. We have no 
wish to anticipate any condescending proof 
of the Royal recognition of what Mr. Whit- 
worth has so opportunely done to forward the 
solution of the great English difficulty of the 
day; but we are sure that, whether the public 
ever learn it or not, all that good feeling, good 
taste, and good sense would consider most 
appropriate will freely flow from the motu pro- 
prio of Queen Victoria. 

There is yet another response which we 
sincerely trust it will need little more than so 
humble a voice as our own to elicit. For the 
sake, not of himself but of ourselves, Mr. Whit- 
worth’s gift must not fall flat, and without an 
echo from the great centres of commercial and 
manufacturing industry. Hardly one great em- 
ployer of labour can have read the few words 
that announced the donation to the House of 
Peers and to the House of Commons, without 
feeling a tingle in his veins. Hardly a corporate 
meeting can have been held at Manchester, 
Liverpool, Leeds, Birmingham, or any of the 
local capitals of industry, without reference to, 
or at least without thought of, the example 
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given.of the beat method of employing the fruit of 
successful enterprise. It is.our custom to greet 
less important exertions on behalf of our country 
with municipal marks of honour, which are 
gratifying to theirrecipient, but barren in them- 
selves: Freedom of towns and cities, enclosed 
in gold.plate boxes, are the usual signs of cor- 
porate gratitude. 

We trust that the thanks of the industrial 
leaders of English enterprise will, in this in- 
stance, take amore practical form. In whatever 
manner the Whitworth donation becarried out,— 
whether it form the nucleus of a technical uni- 
versity, whether it lead. in the first.instance to 
the preliminary step of the creation of a Faculty 
of Constructive Science, or whether only the 
organization of the thirty scholarships occupy 
the sole immediate attention of the trustees of 
the fund,—itis highly desirable that there should 
be a.Seat and a Home for the administration. To 
provide this is a necessary complement to the 
donation itself. A noble and worthy building 
should at once be constructed for the purpose, 


and @ very moderate contribution from each of | 


the great towns, the prosperity of which depends 
se intimately on the maintenance and advance 
of constructive science among us, would suffice 
for the establishment of such a collegiate edifice. 
The Whitworth College should be the echo given 
by the industry of the nation to the Whitworth 
donation: 


The: site of such a building should be ina 
position central, as far as possible, amid the 
industrial districts of England, and yet removed 
from the actual unhealthy vicinity of any great 
mass of human habitations. Some spot like 
Crewe or Normanton, some great railway centre 
of communication which is not itself a city, would 
seem to be the best locality. Thus, too, any 
local rivalry would be avoided. The great Lan- 
cashire towns might hesitate to aid in founding 
the college at Birmingham, in itself a very 
natural site. Staffordshire and Monmouthshire 
might feel less anxiety to support a Liverpool or 
a. Manchester college than one.chasen so as: to be 
as far as possible central to. manufacturing 
England. The determination of the site is, of 
course, only a detail; but the determination of 
the principle on which the site should be selected 
is a matter essential to the fair starting of the 
subscription. 

We suggest, therefore, to the lord mayors. and 
corporations of London and York, to. the mayors 
and other municipal authorities of all great 
cities and towns dependent on mechanical and 
mauufacturing industry for their welfare, and to 
all those great employers of labour who desire to 
see the industry of Great Britain resume. that 
pre-eminence which is now slipping from our 
grasp, that a subscription should be at once 
opened for the purpose of acknowledging Mr. 
itworth’s gift to the country by providing 
his foundation with a Home, A very modest 
echo: to a very lond call for gratitude will. do 
this. How far the heart of the. country is 
stirred by so noble an example; will soon become 
apparent. It is our hope and belief that all 
which is requisite is that a prompt example 
should be set by some leading city in the matter. 
Considering that vast amount of private bene- 
ficence which, while perhaps. often misdirected 
in its course, enriches England with voluntary 
good will, we cannot doubt that it is only ne- 
cessary to make a proper appeal to the country 
to receive a response. It would cost Eng- 
land little to double or to triple the donation. 
Great as that gift is, it ought to be most precious 
as a nest egg. Around the thirty scholarships 
will group—if we are not anxious to show that 
Mr. Whitworth is Quixotically in advance of the 
public spirit of his countrymen—college, and 
chairs; and lectureships, and full machinery for 
affording to the youth of the. country a sound 
technical education which shall not be inferior 
to that now obtainable in the first institutions of 
the Continent. A centre of ion is now 
provided. It is, toacertain extent, independent 
of further contributions. But, to make the most 
practical use of that central benefit, we must 
hasten to surround it with subsidiary advantages. 
ri in connexion with each great 
ind: establishment, should receive an 
impulse from the constructive centre. Secondary 
schools, in each great seat of industry, should’be 
in direct communication with thecollege. Educa- 
tion in the higher parts of constructive science 
should then be provided for those who are able 
» septs pa: for it, as well as for those who, 
a 

of a single examination, prove their claim 

to the enjoyment of the thirty exhibitions. A few | 


months’ activity might make the present donation 
the prolific source of that which the reports of 
the Royal Commissioners admit to be so great a 
desideratum for England, a. sound technical 
education, one in which practice and science 
may combine to do for the English engineer all 
that human skill and human, wisdom: can: do to 
perfect his accomplishment.. 

For any communications on this subject the 
columns of the Builder will be open. While we 
wish the movement to be locally spontaneous, 
we shall be glad to afford the meansof ready 
and public correspondence: between the different 
movers. in the: matter. We shall be happy to 
give any aid to the formation of a central com- 
mittee, each subscribing town to nominate a 
member, or to charge a member already 
nominated with the representation of its own 
voice. The occasion is most apt. The attention 
of the public is called in the very nick of time. 
Great. questions, after the solution of which 
some are groping in the dark, some are seeking 
for information from other countries, and as 
to which some are preparing for a stern and 
‘dogged fight, will receive unexpected and 
most welcome solution from an organised, cen- 
tralised, voluntary effort to supply at. once and 
adequately one of our most miserable deficiencies. 
We call upon all who rank in the yard.of the 
builder, upon all who live by the trowel and the 
pick, the hammer, the adze, and the chisel, the 
drawing-board and the pen, the foundry, the 
forge, and the loom, to echo our proposal, that 
the gratitude of industrial England for the 
Whitworth donation be shown by providing a 
Home for its reception. 








ON THE UTILIZATION OF SEWAGE 
BY IRRIGATION.* 


In the cases of large towns upon small rivers, 
and those rivers impeded by numberless bars or 
weirs,—both of which conditions are exemplified 
by the river Medlock at Manchester, and the 
Sheepscar Beek at Leeds,—the injury is not the 
effect of sewage hourly delivered as it is pro- 
duced, but that of a putrid mass of organic 
matter, which, floating for days upon the sur- 
face, develops into a filthy seum, revolting to 
the senses. At Carlisle, where there are no 
weirs to retard the rapid. flow of the sewage 
after mingling with the volume of the Eden, a 
complete system of main drainage conveys every 
particle of the sewage from beneath the city 
within a few hours of its production; so that, not 


than usually contaminated, and salmon and 
trout abound in it.f 

At Norwood, where the irrigation works are 
in the immediate vicinity of the town, this fact 
is so far from proving the source of a larger 
death-rate than the average in that district, that 
a comparison of the bills of mortality for the 
six years between 1860 and 1865 shows that 
during the period of irrigation the mortality was 
the lowest—a conclusive answer to those who 
insist upon its deteriorating effects on the 
atmosphere.t Mr. Albert Latham has also re- 
cently stated that while the mortality of the 
town districts for the year 1867 was. 2°38 per 
cent., the country districts being 1:95, the 
mortality of the town of Norwood was only 1:47 
per cent. At Edinburgh, where sewage has 
been utilized for centuries, no injury to health 
has arisen from the proximity of the-irrigation 
works, although the applications have been in 
enormous quantities. § 

Though opposition has tended to retard the 
progress of irrigation in its first stages, and 
thus, in the opinion of many, injured the cause 
of sanitary reform, yet it is impossible to doubt 
that it has done negative good. The tendency 
of speculation is to lay hold. of and. carry to a 
disastrous degree discoveries which are of fair 
promise, without consideration. as to their limit 
of practicable application, or indeed as to their 
fall development for commercial purposes. Con- 
sequently, that which raises up doubt and 


having time for putrefaction, the river is less. 


caution in the mind, and conducts us by a 
searching process of argument, analysis, and ex. 
periment, to a comprehensive knowledge of ey, 
side of a question, must not be viewed: ag alto. 
gether valueless, since it is by this means along 
that we can hope to acquire perfection withont 
the costly teachings of experience. The attempts, 
therefore, to prove the unwholesomeness of sew. 
age irrigation: have had the result of producing 
in evidence a record of facts showing the ground. 
less nature of such a fear, and establishing on 
sanitary principles the expediency of its adoption, 
Quantity of Sewage to be put into the Land. 
The expediency of sewage irrigation having 
been shown, we have endeavoured to: explain 
some of ita: advantages, and also to answer the 
chief objections which its opponents have urged 
against it. To complete the present analysig.of 
the subject, it now remains to inquire in what 
quantity it is necessary to bestow sewage upon 
the land, in order to ensure the greatest possible 
benefit. Notwithstanding all that has heen 
hitherto accomplished in this country;, it can 
scarcely be said that the experience: so gained 
has been sufficiently extensive to justify our form. 
ing exact conclusions.upon this important point; 
and, indeed, it is highly probable:-thabin the end 
it will be found that no two soils ave alike: in 
their capacity for profitably absorbing sewage. 
At present nothing can be more diverse than 
the opinions of the various authorities upon this 
subject. Some of these incline to light.and in. 
frequent dressings—amount to from, 100 tons to 
500 tons per acre per annum ; others: substitute 
thousands for hundreds, and go am far as 
9,000 tons; while there is a small minority who 
consider that there is actually no limit to the 
quantity to which sewage may be beneficially 
supplied. These latter, however, the 
fixed laws. of economy, qualify their statement 
with the proviso that the sewage:is to be had for 
nothing, not seeing that what is wastein a price. 
bearing commodity must be equally waste ina 
commodity which is of free cost, but of which 
the supply is limited. 

The following is evidence given before the 

Select Committee in 1864 in this regard':—- 

Mr. J. J. Moore did not think it would require 
more than 5,000 tons per year to the acre.* 

Mr. R. Smith considers that 800 tons would 
be more than sufficient, but that grass: lands 
would absorb more.t 

Mr. Ellis says that it is a mistake to suppose 
that the returns are in proportion to the sewage 
applied ; and, in making his calculations for the 
area over which he proposed to distribute the 
sewage of the metropolis, he allowed 500 tons 
per annum to the acre; this to be applied in 
several dressings, amounting in the aggregate ta 
a depth of 4°9 inches. f 

Mr. Cuthbert Johnson stated that at Croydon; 
of whose local Board he was-chairman, 1,000,000 
gallons per day were being put on 250 acres, 
which gives 6,500 tons per acre per annum.§ 

Mr. Whitehead considers the sewage of seven. 
to ten persons sufficient for an acre; wile 
Alderman Mechi would apply moar % five dress 
ings of 100°tons each to grass lands. 

Mr. Walker, of Rugby, recommends from 500 
to: 1,000 tons per annum. to the acre, in five or 
six dressings. 

Mr. ey employed by Government to ine 
vestigate. the value of sewage applied to 
found by experiment that with 3,000 tons per 
acre, 22 tons of grass, producing 5 tons 1 — 
hay, were obtained; with 6,000 tons, 30 tons 

and 5 tons 15 cwt. of hay; and with 9,000 
tons, 32 tons of grass and 6 tons 9 owt. of bay 
per acre; whilst without sewage 9} tons of grass 


and 3 tons of hay were the result. He considers 
profitable quantity s 


6,000 tons to be the most 
but if the sewage cost nothing, would put om 
30,000 or 40,000 tons.** 

Professor Way recommends 3,000 to 6,000 
tons acre.tt oes 

Se aateak consumed on the Craigentinney 
meadows was stated to 6,400 tons per acre. tT 100 

At Barking the quantity varies between 2,408 
and 4,000 tons per acre.§§ 


— 





* See Pp, ie, 168, 202, 222; and 289, ante, 
+ Rep. Met, Sewage, 1964, 4,098 
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The Earl of Essex applies the sewage of Wat- 
ford to hay meadows at the rate of 225 tons per 
gore, in two dressings, and to Italian rye-grass 
270 acres after each cutting.* 

Ia the report of the Rivers Pollution Commis- 
sion we find it stated that on poor land 5,000 to 
20,000 tons of sewage per acre per annum may 
be filtered ; whereas on good land, where paying 
orops and perfect purification are looked for, 
6,000 tons are as many as can be profitably 
spplied.t 

Baron Liebig says that to produce four tons of 
hay on a pure sandy soil, 2,430 tons of sewage 
are required ; but that the necessary quantity is 
ruled entirely by the nature and condition of 
the soil. If the soil contains more of the-con- 
stituents of the plant, less sewage will be 
needed ; if it contains less, then more sewage 
will be needed. Thus, on a soil which will 
supply one-half the necessary food in the growth 
of hay, not more than 1,215 tons need be applied 
40 produce the four tons of hay. 

But inasmuch as it is not the object of agri- 

culturalists to exhaust the fertilizing properties 
.of the soil, and throw the whole burthen of 
reproduction upon the action of sewage, this 
manner of calculation is subject to modification. 
If, therefore, four tons of hay represent twenty 
‘tons of sewage-grown grass, and it be considered 
that, according to Mr. Lawes’s experiments, 
more than twenty-two tons cannot be obtained 
without a disproportionate sacrifice of the fer- 
tilizing medium, it would appear that 2;430 tons 
of sewage are as many as can economically be 
supplied. In bringing, however, Mr. Lawes’s 
experiments to bear upon this point, it must not 
be forgotten that many doubts have arisen as to 
their integrity, and that by many authorities of 
weight they have been condemned as utterly 
worthless. The very fact that he never ex- 
perimented with a smaller quantity than 3,000 
tons, which we have from his own lips, would of 
itself appear to justity these doubts. Mr. Walker, 
upon whose land the experiments were conducted, 
states point-blank that they are calculated to 
mislead the public as to the true value of sewage 
manure, in so far that the applications of sewage 
‘were made at certain fixed intervals, which were 
rigidly adhered to, without consideration as to 
the condition of the soil, and its adaptation for 
the favourable reception of the liquid.t The 
position also of Mr. Lawes as.a manufacturer of 
® rival manure, in which it was ‘stated before the 
‘committee that he was interested ‘to the amount 
of 40,0001. or 50,0001. annually, together with 
his reckless ‘agsertion of the enormous quantities, 
40,000 tons,§ with which he would deluge the 
land, are farther evidence upon which to found 
grave doubts as to the worth of these experi- 
ments. The weight of 40,000 tons per acre re- 
presents an annual depth of no less than 38 #t..;|| 
and yet we are told that even this quantity may 
be exceeded. Such is the authority into whose 
hands the charge of these important experiments 
chas been entrusted by a confiding Government. 

We have not, in fact, sufficiently decisive 

evidence as yet to determine this question with 

precision. Its importance is rendered greater 

‘by the influence it will have.upon the mode of 

administration. If the dressings upheld 

‘on the one side be finally determined upon, there 
can be little doubt that the hose.and jet system 

will be found more advantageous in many cases 
than the special preparation required by the open 

earrier system, especially for graincrops. ‘There 
is also another point to be considered. H—as 

‘doubtless has hitherto been the is 

‘@ drag in the agricultural market, of which its 

holders desire to rid themselves as speedily as 

possible, or if it can be bestowed'but on a limited 
area, then the use of enormous quantities may be 
the better policy, taking care that too much is 
not passed through the soil to ensure proper 
purification. But if, on the other hand, as sooner 
or later will be the case, the demand for this 

‘commodity comes to exceed the supply, then 

‘excessive applications signify a waste of national 

"En defeat, therefive, ‘of 

ault, , Of convincing ‘practical 
demonstration, we are as yet in iv baton to 
when the limit of the economic use of sewage on 
various soils isreached. Whencorporationstake 
the land into their own ‘hands for purposes of 
drrigation, a small area doubtless admits of easier 

‘management than a large one; and in the discus- 


25 - Met. Sewage, 1864. App. p. 345. 
+ thea Rep. (Aire & Calder, 1867), vol. i, p. 16. 
Rep. Met. Sewage, 1864: 3628. 
§ Rep. Met. Sewage, 1964: 4678. 
N twelve - the average’rainfall throughout: 





sion of the sewage question this will form an 
item of consideration, as such bodies are justly 
cautious in meddling with undertakings.in which 


| the ownership or lesseeship of land is involved, 


although by existing Acts, local Boards are 
empowered to assume these relations. The 
existence of so much doubt and uncertainty as 
to the propertionate application of sewage may, 
perhaps, be a difficulty in the way of adopting 
irrigation, because, it may be argued, the extent 
of the proposed area of utilization is dependent 
thereupon; and whereas, on the one hand, too 
extended an area would leave the controlling 
Board in a position nowise different from that of 
ordinary farmers,—on the other hand, a too 
limited area would defeat its own purpose. This 
timid policy should not prevail. In projecting 
works of this kind, a Board should act with 
caution and judgment, confining their first 
tentative operations to a safe area—taking care, 
however, that the site is so selected as to afford 
ample provision for future extensions. A trader 
who, having a perishable commodity on his hands, 
allows his doubt as to its exact value, or its best 
possible market, to prevent his turning it to 
account, would be justly ridiculed ; yet his posi- 
tion may ‘be held analogous to that of a corporate 
body whose impulses towards the utilization of 
sewage are checked by uncertainty as to the 
exact distributing area. 


Actual Results of Sewage Irrigation. 


The following is a list of the ‘chief of those 
towns which, in a greater or less degree, have 
dealt experimentally with sewage for irrigation 
purposes. Aldershott, Almwick, Bingley, Bir- 
mingham, Bury St. Edmund’s, Carlisle, Chelten- 
ham, Coventry, Croydon, Edinburgh, Leeds, 
Mansfield, Melton Mowbray, Milverton, Mold, 
Norwood, Nottingham, Oswestry, Rugby, 8t. 
Thomas Exeter; Swaffham, Tavistock, Uckfield, 
Warwick, Watford, Worthing; and,as has already 


the metropolis ‘is being at present experimented 
upon at Barking. For the present purpose, it 
will be sufficient to select from these, Alder- 
shott, Croydon, Norwood, Edinburgh, and Rugby, 
as practical and successfal illustrations of the 
principles of sewage irrigation, wherein the 
most approved forms of application:may be said 
to be fairly exemplified. 

Aldershott—After, as has been stated hereto- 
fore, the Government filtration works erected 
at these camps were condemned ‘by'an injunction 
from the Vice-Chancellor, the sewage of Alder- 
shott, comprising a population of from 12,000 ‘to 
15,000 people, was leased to Mr. Blackburn, of 
Aberdeenshire, for the purpose of ‘being utilized 
on the waste lund of the adjoining Aldershott 
Heath,—a barren common consisting of loose 
white sand, drifted here and there into irregular 
heaps, and covered with heather. This ‘experi- 
ment has now (1867) ‘been in hand for ‘two 
years, and gives every ‘appearance of ultimate 
euccess. At the southern outfall, a 12-horse: 


‘engine ‘has ‘been laid down, which drives a 


centrifugal pump for the purpose of lifting the 
sewage on to the higher portions of ‘land not 
accessible by gravitation, wpon which it is 
distributed by means of the hose and jet:system. 
At the northern outfall, the sewage discharged 
by which flows on to the land by gravitation upon 
the open conduit system, a very simple and well- 
devised arrangement exists, by which the grosser 
obstructions contained in the liquid are retained. 
This consists of a small ‘wooden tank, provided 
‘with a strong close grating at the lower end, 
slightly inclined from the horizontal, through 
which the sewage is passed into the main con- 
duit. This grating is in the form of aid, and 
is moveable upon hinges; any overflow being 
prevented ‘by a bar placed transversely across 
the tank, dipping below the level of ‘the grate. 
About forty acres of land have been reclaimed ,* 
and during the year 1866 six crops of Italian 
rye-grass were cut, averaging from ten to twelve 
tons per acre, and of excelent quality. When 
complete, the irrigated area is intended 'to com- 
prise a farm of 140 or 150 acres in extent, re- 
claimed from the barren wilderness of Aldershott 
Heath. The scheme is exceedingly simple and 
effective, and is capable of economical manage- 
ment. 

Croydon.—This town, perhaps the most com- 
plete modern exponent of the principles of 
sewage irrigation, certainly occupies a distin- 
guished position in all matters pertaining to 
town-drainage. Foreed ‘by unavoidable neces- 
sity to have recourse to this method of dealing 








*/ 1867, 





been said, the sewage of the northern portion of- 


with the sewage of a large town upon a small 
river, it has been truly described as the theatre 
of conflict, in which the most eminent improve- 
mentsin modern town drainage have been fiercely 
and repeatedly discussed. Injunction after in- 
junction was discharged against the local beard 
by the proprietary of the river; and that body, 
driven to extremity by lawsuits on every hand, 
cast about for and grasped at every conceivable 
expedient for extricating themselves; and at 
last, having exhausted them all at an enormous 
expense, besides creating a debt of 10,0001. for 
law costs, irrigation was tried, and ultimately 
proved perfectly successful. This success was 
not, however, of immediate growth. Croyden 
being, after Hdinburgh—whose experience was 
then viewed as something not in the nature of 

i things,—the pioneer in this movement, 
the Board were compelled, from lack of prece- 
dent, to grope their way. In 1857, the quantity 
of land upon which the:sewage of 20,000 people 
was disposed was but 15 acres, and, in conse- 
quence, this area became covered with muddy 
slime, which tarned putrid and stank foully. In 
1860 the.area was-enlarged, and the sewage was 
applied to 56 acres, which also, in its tum, 
proved by infallible signs inadequate. In 1862, 
the Vice-chancelior, Sir William Page Wood, 
granted an injunction to Mr. Bidder, the en- 


|gineer, who is interested in the conservancy of 


the river, restraining the flow of the water after 
irrigation thereinto, on the ground that, it 
having been proved decisively that sewage could 
be rendered pure by irrigation, the impure .re- 
sults of the Croydon process must be owing to 
some defect in application. It was then put.on 
an area of 250 acres, after which the water went 
off in @ pure state, and an end was putto all 
litigation.* Since that time sundry additions 
have been periodically made to this quantity, 0 
that the total extent nowt exceeds 340 acres. 

The cultivation of this area has been attended 
by complete success, the pecuniary fruits of 
which, however, had not been reaped by the 
ratepayers, but by the tenants,—Mr. Marriage, 
lessee of the Beddington Farm, and Mr. Cousins, 
lessee of the Norwood Farm,—who take the 
land under them. The Board, acting under.an 
injunetion, were forced to lay hold of the firstland 
which presented itself, at the exorbitant price 
which is always exacted by necessity, and .also 
to obtain a tenant’ upon very dis-advantageous 
iterms, to whom they allowed 31. or 4/. per acre. 
towards preparing the land, upon which, although 
otherwise excellently adapted for irrigation pur- 
poses, many woods and shaws had to begrubbed 
up. Therental paid by the Board for a leaseofthe 
land-was 41. peracre ; that paid by their tenant, 
51.; whilst, as was stated by Mr. CathbertJohnson 
before the Commission, four crops per annum 
were being taken off the land, each sold at.81. 
per acre uncut; from which it would seem that 
the farmer, with no outlay save his rent and 
‘the wages.of two or three attendant labourers, 
ds dm receipt of 821. per acret It has also 
‘already been stated, on the authority of Mr. 
Baldwin Latham, that the actual profit realised 
from the sewage of Croydon is 6s. per head:of 
the :population contributing to the sewers.$ 
Despite these facts, however, we see that the 
Board are only profiting by their dearly-bought 
experiment to the extent of 3001. or 4001. per 
‘annum, an insignificant result due te the 
‘enforced nature of the enterprise. Yet, when 
‘we consider that at one time Croydon was 
‘expending at the rate of nearly 3,0000. per 
annum in attempts at filtration and deodoriza- 
tion, it-cannot be viewed otherwise than one'of 
‘the most successful of modern enterprises. So 
satisfied are the authorities, that they have 
recently (1867) expressed their determination 
to pump their sewage to an altitude of 200 ft., 
if nec ssary, for utilization. Had the polioy of 
‘the Oroydon Board been the result of their-own 
deliberate conviction, unquickened by the ‘or- 
‘midable penalties of the law, a revenue of pos- 
pibly:not less than’8,0007. or 10,0001. would iat 
this moment have been relieving their district 
of a material portion of its rates. Hven under 
the circumstances in which they acted, the ex- 
perimental conduct of the works might have 
been better placed in ‘the hands of e ‘hind «or 
manager until a:proper assessment of the value 
of the sewage could have been arrived at. 





= . Met. Rowen 1864. Evidence of the Chairman 
of the Croydon Local Board, 2225 to 2235. 
Tt 1867 


t Rep. Met, Sewage, 1834: Mr. C, W. Johnson’s 
evidence, 





§ The populationof Croydon ‘was 42,000 in 1866, but of 
these about 6,000 contribated:to‘the metropolitan sewers. 
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The whole of the irrigation at Croydon being 
conducted on the principle of gravitation only, 
the works at the outfall are of no great extent. 
One feature, which might perhaps be remedied, 
is the large area of the settling tanks, which ad- 
mits of the stagnation of the lighter solids 
floating upon the surface of the liquid. This in 
; weather, is apt to cause a stench, which 
might easily be avoided by providing a much 
smaller receptacle, in which the impulse of the 
outfall discharge would prevent putrefaction. 
The refuse which is retained in this tank is sold 
to agriculturists in the neighbourhood, by which 
the expenses of overlooking the outfall works are 
nearly paid.* M. P. 








DOMESTIC ARCHITECTURE OF MEXICO.t+ 


IN treating of the domestic architecture of a 
country, and the selection of places for laying 
out cities and towns, there are many important 
matters to be taken into consideration, as to 
their geographical position, and the nature of 
the site, the geological substrata on which they 
stand, and their general aspect as to admitting 
light and air, particularly in a- tropical country, 
and other important matters bearing on their 
—_ and sanitary condition. 

records of ancient history attest that 

many of the cities of Mexico were laid out by its 
ancient conquerors, the Toultecs and Aztecs, wan- 
dering, nomadic, barbaric tribes, whose sole end 
and aim appeared to be to overrun and subdue 
the primitive inhabitants, and to subsist by 
jally cultivating the land, hunting, and fish- 

g where water existed; and although they 
have left some very extraordinary monuments of 
their industrious habits, and constructive skill in 
the early ages of the world, still an attentive 
observer will discover, from the mode adopted, 
and the manner the Mexican cities are laid out, 
that they bear upon them the impress of well- 
studied design, skill, and science, the fruits of an 
advanced civilization, the workings of master- 
minds; and therefore their present state could 
not be the productions of those wild barbaric 
tribes, but of the subsequent conquerors of that 
country, the Spaniards, at a period when they 
had attained considerable eminence and skill in 
the constructive arts and sciences, and had 
established a system of architecture, possessing 
many. points of beauty and attraction, in its 
decorated arcades, horse-shoe arches, and fretted 
vaults. 

Like the ancient Romans, the Spaniards evi- 
dently devoted considerable attention to the 
selection of a site for their cities: the geographi- 
cal position, as well as their general aspect, were 
carefully studied, and its applicability for sani- 
tary purposes, such as an effectual system of 
surface drainage and good water supply. 

In giving a description of a large and ancient 
city, in which we resided some time, we shall be 
rendering a general and faithful representation 
of the great majority of the large and populous 
cities of that country, as the constructors ap- 
pear to have been governed by one general 
design and plan, and which was adhered to as 
closely as local circumstances would permit. 

The general direction of the streets was 
evidently regulated by magnetic bearings, 
running principally north and south, and 
crossed at right angles by others running east 
and west; and this mode of construction was 
rendered necessary so as to enable the prevailing 
cool and refreshing trade winds which blew from 
the east to circulate through the streets and also 

h the houses, thus promoting the health 
and comfort of the inhabitants. 

The whole streets were laid out 40 ft. wide, 
the centre part allotted to the carriage-way, and 
footpaths on each side ; and the physical position 
was such that slightly inclined ground, or easy 
gradients, were secured for the contour of the 
streets. Their cities are laid out in a series of 
blocks or plots of land, about 280 ft. long and 
226 ft. wide; and in the particular instance of 
the city alluded to there were twenty such 
blocks. from east to west, each divided by a 
street, and ten from north to south, also inter- 
sected with streets; and nearly in the centre of 
the city some blocks were omitted in order to 
afford space for the “ Plaza des Armis,” where 
all the military displays and public games and 
entertainments take place, and some extensive 
blocks of this city were laid out but were not 
built upon. 





* To be continued. 
t See also p. 7, ante, 





These plots are generally divided into four 
building lots, each 140 ft. by 1124 ft., and upon 
that site are erected four substantial houses, in 
the peculiar system and plan of the architecture 
of the country; and each house, therefore, faces 
a street, and they are built back to back. 

Around the outer area of each lot, the build- 
ings are erected with thick substantial walls of 
small rubble masonry, and roofed in and covered 
with bright red horse-shoe tiles, and with broad 
overhanging eaves, some 5 ft. wide or more, on 
the outer side, completely covering the side path 
of the street ; and with broad overhanging eaves 
on the inner side, usually supported on pillars, 
and forming a covered passage or corridor around 
the inner part. 

On each side the Plaza are erected the principal 
public and other buildings; on one side the 
cathedral, a large and imposing structure, a 
rough adaptation of the Moresque or Saracenic 
architecture,—the interior elaborately decorated 
and highly embellished in all the gorgeous 
splendour of Roman Catholic countries, and sur- 
mounted with a large dome, covered with bright 
porcelain of many colours and patterns ; and its 
open space in front fenced off with ornamental 
railing, and the ground laid out and tastefully 
planted with the brilliant and ever-blooming 
flowers of this warm and glowing clime. On the 
opposite side of the cathedral in the plaza is the 
prefecture, a one-floor arcaded building ; and con- 
veniently situated at the back of that building is 
the gaol. At the former, the prefect and alcalde 
preside daily,—the former of these functionaries 
to carry out the local government of the state 
over which he presides, and the latter to 
administer the laws; and that is usually con- 
ducted in such an arbitrary and cruel manner, so 
peculiar to the race of people whence many of 
them have sprung, as to savour very strongly of 
the dread and horrid inguisition. 

The prisoners, who are generally employed on 
the public works, are bound and shackled with 
heavy chains, and in this barbarous manner 
are they compelled to labour, watched by the 
eagle eyes of the warder, armed with the stern 
authority of the rifle. 

On the side of the Plaza are the hospital, the 
post-office, quarters for the officers of the gar- 
rison, and some of the principal stores or 
“tiendas;” in fact, the Plaza is a place of the first 
importance, the centre of great attraction to the 
inhabitants as well as the traveller, and the 
general rendezvous, on all occasions, of public 
entertainments, military spectacles, and national 
fétes. 

The Plaza is not only used for the purposes 
just mentioned, but also is a public market-place, 
and the market is generally held on a Sunday, 
which is usually the case in Roman Catholic 
countries, the Sunday being made a day of 
recreation and enjoyment, rather than one of 
rest and religious observance, as with us, and 
the whole place is occupied with stands or move- 
able stalls, for the display of the articles and 
produce to be sold. The Indians attend the 
market for many miles round, the city forming 
the centre of a large district, the produce of 
which is brought to this market; and they 
frequently arrive the previous evening, and take 
up their abode for the night under the arcades 
that are erected in front of the stores and public 
buildings. 

It is no uncommon thing, if one is out after 
dark, to find numbers of men, women, and 
children stretched across the side-path,—in fact, 
pedestrians frequently stumble over them,—and 
their couch is the hard paving covered with 
Mexican matting (which is nicely and skilfully 
made) and their “serapes;” and by early dawn 
they are up and stirring, selecting their standing 
in the market, and preparing to display their 
wares and produce. 

The whole of the area of the Plaza is occu- 
pied for the market, except a thoroughfare on 
each side, which is used for the traffic of the 
country, diligences, mule-trains, &c., and the 
stands and stalls are fixed in rows, with avenues 
between them, running up the square, for the 
public to obtain access to them; and they fre- 
quently make a fine display of fruit and vege- 
tables, both tropical and of the European species, 
that would gratify the most fastidious taste, 
dried meats, and crockery, and, though last, not 
least, the national stall of tortillas and frijoles, 
around which you may see crowds of Indians 
gathered, devouring the favourite diet with much 
gusto—indeed, as fast as the female vendor can 
prepare them. To protect themselves from the 
weather, either the rains or the tropical sun, 
they frequently erect covers of matting on a 





‘light framework, or on a pole with cross-piece 


attached to the end, upon which they stretch a 
piece of matting, something like a large um. 
brella, and this they move about on the other end 
of the pole as its axis as the sun changes its posi. 
tion or the rainfall drives, so as to shelter them. 
selves effectually ; and the different shapes and 
original forms of these coverings are striking and 
sometimes ludicrous, and with the moving figures 
of the people and the bustle of the throng, the 
scene is highly animated and interesting, parti- 
cularly when we add the variety of costumes to 
the groups, amongst them not the least interest. 
ing the Indian women with their brown faces 
and jet black hair in tresses hanging down 
their backs, and dressed in white ornamented 
robes, broad “sombreros,’ and gay-coloured 
serapes, the men also attired in white shirts or 
slops, sbort-legged trousers or drawers, the 
broad Mexican hat, sandals, and serapes, the 
whole combined forming a very picturesque, 
stirring, and strange scene to English eyes in 
the glowing climes of the tropics, with clear 
unclouded skies, and a brilliant sun, setting 
everything off to the brightest and best ad.- 
vantage. 

The bustle of the market takes place in the 
early morning: as noon approaches the throng 
sensibly diminishes, and towards three o’clock 
there is a general clearance as the time for 
“evening vespers” approaches, which they 
attend in great numbers, depositing in the 
offertory as they enter the cathedral their mites 
to support the splendour and gorgeousness of 
their religious establishment, and to satisfy the 
wants of a grasping, overbearing, and dominant 
priesthood. 

After the market and vespers are over they 
make what purchases they require at the stores, 
and return to their homes, sometimes on mules, 
horses, or on foot, and it is very rarely you see 
any of them intoxicated, although “ aguadente 
and pulky” are plentiful. Occasionally such 
scenes may be witnessed; but whatever their 
other faults, it cannot be said they are greatly 
addicted to drunkenness. 

Having briefly described the Plaza, we may 
further observe that the streets of the city are 
well and regularly laid out and built upon, and 
at frequent intervals you meet with large and 
imposing buildings,—the town mansions of some 
of the many-acred Dons of Mexico,—at others 
the stores or “‘tiendas” for the sale of goods 
and merchandise, and each merchant sells a _ 
motley variety of articles, almost everything 
you require, a sort of jack-of-all-trades or gene- 
ral merchant on a small scale. 

The “tiendas” are sometimes made out of 
some of the apartments of the town mansion, 
generally a corner room, so as not to interfere 
much with the occupation of the other part of 
the house, and some of them appropriate rooms 
open to the street for billiards, so that the pass- 
ing stranger may soon be made acquainted with 
the Mexicans’ evil habit and desperate passion 
for gambling ; and these rooms are frequently 
kept open all night, gaily decorated and lighted 
up to make it attractive, and you might hear the 
stroke of the cue, and the click of the balls, and 
the shout of triumph or the groan of despair, 
and sometimes the deadly strife in the dead 
hour of night, when one was hoping to obtain 
repose from the fatigues of the past day, and to 
gather strength for the trials of the morrow. 

At the corners of some of the streets you 
would meet with large buildings, formerly 
churches or chapels, at others nunneries; and 
these are mostly in rains, brought about by 
their perpetual intestinal wars, as they have 
been used as places of military defence, and 
have been broken down and destroyed when 
carried by assault, 

Most of the buildings, both public and private, 
of this city, exhibit numerous marks of being 
struck by cannon shot and bullets upon the stone 
and wood work from the frequent battles that 
have occurred in the streets, spreading death 
and desolation around, and have left these 
enduring mementoes of their bellicose propensi- 
ties, and their love of the gay guerilla’s life. 

This city was originally laid out on a bold and 
magnificent scale, and intended to be one of con- 
siderable extent and importance, as from its 
geographical and physical position it was 
and admirably pet but the original con- 
ception was not fully and properly carried out, 
as a considerable extent of the part laid out 18 
still unbuilt upon, and this space is devoted to 
gardens or plantations, and generally cultivated, 
and on which grows the valuable produce of the 





tropics: thus the orange, lemon, lime, 
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and mango, and other fine fruits luxuriate ; also 
coffee, sugar-cane, cocoa, and tobacco, and, at 
the season of the year when they are in full 
blossom, the beauty of the bloom delights the 
eye, and their refreshing fragrance scents the 

air around with delicious perfume. 

In addition to the beauty of the fruit and 

ble productions of these gardens, we must 
not omit to mention the splendid tropical flowers 
that adorn the fences, that separate them from 
the roadways, jessamines, Virginia creepers, 
purple wreaths, roses, &c., flourish in all their 
wild magnificence and beauty, enlivening the 
dark-green foliage with their brilliant and many- 
coloured blossoms, and shedding their sweetness 
on the desert air. 

These suburban roads are much used as plea- 
gant walks by the inhabitants towards the cool 
shades of evening, to breathe the pure and calm 
air of heaven and admire the glowing beauties of 
the gorgeous setting sun, and the bright and 
sparkling flowers, and indulge in the fragrant 
cigarro or cigarette. 

The carriageways of the streets of the city are 
laid out on a different principle to that adopted 
in our towns, the channels are formed down the 
middle of the carriageway, which carries away 
the surface drainage, and the flood-water in 
times of heavy tropical rains, without incom- 
moding the houses or the side-paths ; there is a 
gradual declivity in the cross section from the 
sides towards the centre, and the side-paths are 
flagged, with a curb-stone; at other parts it is 
formed of small broken stones grouted and 
plastered over (a sort of concrete), which makes 
a hard and enduring surface. 

The streets are usually well paved with re- 
gularly sorted boulder-stones, well arranged and 
set, which system might be profitably copied 
by many of our towns authorities who are not 
proverbial for well-paved streets of this kind. 

The drainage is principally on the surface, 
and to cesspools situated at the rear of the 
premises, which filter away through the crevices 
= eg rocky foundation on which the city is 

uilt. 

_The water supply is obtained by means of 
pipes laid from the stream that flows from the 
adjacent mountains, brought in pipes and de- 
livered into tanks situated in the Plaza; but 
recently a lofty obelisk has been erected in the 
centre of the Plaza about 30 ft. high, the base of 
which is 4 ft. square and 10 ft. high, and the 
shaft 2 ft. square, tapering to nearly a point at 
the top, surmounted witha gilded star. Around 
the obelisk is constructed a circular tank to re- 
ceive the water that falls from four fountains 
fixed at each angle of the base of the obelisk. 
The whole is elaborately ornamented with the 
egg and tongue and other mouldings, and a 
gilded wreath on each of the sides. 

The obelisk was erected entirely of small 
rubble stone to the top, and smoothly plastered 
‘over, the mouldings, and the ornaments are also 
made of plaster, which appears to be well 
‘and substantially executed,—a remarkable and 
striking instance of what may be accomplished 
in small rubble masonry when well and properly 
put together. 

The obelisk was commenced and completed 
while the writer resided there, and the day of 
inauguration selected was the anniversary of the 
one on which the Mexicans achieved their inde- 
pendence! Poor benighted creatures! to fall 
into a worse species of despotism—the despotism 
of mob law, or the strong arm of unprincipled 
chiefs. 

Besides the cathedral, there are several other 
ecclesiastical buildings in other parts of the 
city, but one only except the cathedral is now 
used for religious worship. The system of archi- 
tecture generally adopted is the Spanish, adapted 
from the Moresque or Saracenic styles, rather 
roughly executed on the exterior, and very 
sparingly ornamented; and where it exists it is 
executed in plaster. The domes are generally 
covered with coloured porcelain, of diverse pat- 
tern, which produces a light and bright effect 
when viewed from a distance, and under the 
bright rays of a dazzling tropical sun. 

There are also some nunneries executed in the 
Same style, covering a considerable extent of 
ground, and doubtless affording accommodation 
at one time to a great number of nuns and their 
attendants ; but these are all scattered by revo- 
lution or civil war, and confiscation. The pre. 
mises are deserted, and nothing but bare walls 
_ = remain. The churches that are in ruins 

ese monasteries were taken possession of 
by the French and used for barracks for 
the soldiers and stables for their horses; and 


during the time the writer was there, these inte- 
resting buildings were destroyed piecemeal by 
the troops for the wood for camp-fires, or in a 
wanton spirit of mischief. 

- Such is the bane of war and conquest. It too 
often happens, instead of being the means of 
spreading civilization, and disseminating abroad 
a spirit of subordination and good order, it pro- 
duces an opposite effect, desolating the country, 
destroying important and interesting buildings, 
and instilling into the inhabitants a spirit of 
vengeance, retribution, and anarchy. In the 
instance alluded to I have no hesitation in say- 
ing that the high-handed conduct of the French 
troops annoyed and exasperated the Mexicans, 
making them reckless to the consequences, and 
resolved to destroy everything that afforded a 
stronghold ora convenience to the French; and 
that accounts for the very ruinous and dilapidated 
state many of the Mexican cities now present 
since the evacuation of the French troops. The 
writer has seen them pull down and destroy 
interesting buildings, and has cried shame upon 
them; but the spirit of war and plunder was 
abroad : as the poet says,— 


** Cry havoc, and let slip the dogs of war.” 


The lighter part of the religious paraphernalia 
of these structures, we suppose, had been carried 
off, but much of the interior gorgeous decoration 
still remained, broken up, scattered about the 
building in glorious confusion, and inducing one 
to moralize on the sad spectacle, and to deplore 
the necessity and misery of war, that produces 
so much needless wreck and desolation.* 








NAMES ENDING IN “ON.” 


WE have recently, on more than one occasion, 
drawn attention to some striking coincidences ;— 
coincidences in names and trades, coincidences 
in averages, and so on: the fact that the same 
number of thousands will, each week, for many 
weeks together, visit some public museum, or go 
night after night with few to spare to some par- 
ticular dramatic entertainment. Boxed up alone 
in a railway carriage a few nights ago, the ob- 
servation, belonging to the same class of facts, 
occurred to us that a large proportion of our 
most eminent men in their various paths bear 
@ name ending in “on.” Thus we have,— 

Bacon, our greatest philosopher; Byron and 
Thomson, our greatest descriptive poets; Clark- 
son, Buxton, and Colston, some of our greatest 
philanthropists ; Gibbon, our most eminent his- 
torian; Clarendon, not far short; Gibson, one of 
our best sculptors; Hilton and Haydon, amongst 
our best historical painters; Incledon, our 
greatest ballad-singer; Jameson, our greatest 
female writer on art; Johnson and Addison, 
our most distinguished essayists; Lytton, our 
greatest living novel-writer ; Milton, our greatest 
epic poet; Murchison, our most distinguished 
geologist; Newton, our greatest astronomer ; 
Palmerston, the most English of statesmen ; 
Stephenson, our greatest railway engineer; Ten- 
nyson, our greatest living poet; Wellington, our 
greatest military commander (with Napoleon 
for adversary) ; and Nelson, our greatest sea- 
captain. 

As amongst men of lesser rank, Ben Jon- 
son, Chatterton, Hutton, Wharton, Emerson, 
Simpson, John Britton, Alison, Paxton, 
Rawlinson, Bonnington, Watson Gordon, Noel 
Paton, Hepworth Dixon, Mark Lemon, Gardner 
Wilkinson, James Fergusson, Donaldson, Sir 
Thomas Watson (our first physician), and many 
others will recur to the memory. Surely this is 
very remarkable, and, so far as we know, the 
observation has never been made before. All 
these names speak of progress: they cry, “ Ex- 
celsior !” Echo herself says, as each name is re- 
peated, “ On!” 

The circumstances that London may be given 
as the scene of their labours, and that these 
lines were penned. in Brompton, may serve 
curiously to carry on the terminal coincidence, 
though they do not bear on the original obser- 
vation. 








Tramways IN Lonpon.—The vestry of St. 
George’s, Southwark, contemplate laying down 
a tramway in the centre of the London-road, for 
the use of all kinds of vehicles, according to the 
South London Press. If successfal, similar trams 
will be adopted on other roads in the parish. 








* To be continued, 


CONCRETE SEWERS. 


Str,—The article which appeared in the 
Builder on the 4th instant relative to the con- 
crete sewers constructed by me at Sidmonth, 
Devon, has induced many gentlemen to write to 
me, asking for information as to the best shape 
for concrete sewers, the proper materials to be 
used in their construction, and the best method 
of executing the work.* As this question is of 
great public importance, I should be obliged if 
you would kindly permit me to reply thereto in 
the pages of the Builder. 

In the drainage of towns two classes of sewers 
are put down, namely, main or outfall sewers, 
and branch-sewers. As the latter collect the 
drainage from the houses and deliver it into the 
former, the streams running in the latter are 
usually small, becoming at times mere dribleis, 
while those running in theformerare usually large, 
becoming, in times of heavy rain, considerable 
torrents. As the sewers are also laid at various 
depths in the ground, for properly draining the 
houses, they are subject to great strains from 
the weight of the surrounding earth. It is 
necessary, therefore, that both classes of sewers 
should be made of proportional capacity for re- 
ceiving the sewage and rainfall from the houses, 
streets, and districts which they are to drain; 
and also of suitable form, not only for imparting 
velocity to the currents, and so aiding the dis- 
charge of the sewage, but for sustaining the 
lateral and vertical pressure of the ground. 

For main or outfall sewers, the best form is 
undoubtedly that of a circle, for three reasons,— 
1st, because the circle offers the greatest resist- 
ence at all points to the pressure of the surround- 
ing earth; 2nd, because the circle affords the 
largest transverse area or capacity for receiving 
the sewage from the branch sewers, with the 
smallest quantity of materials and labour in 
construction ; and, 3rd, because the circle offers 
the least periphery, or frictional surface, to the 
flow of the sewage, with the same amount of in- 
clination. 

For branch sewers the best shape is unques- 
tionably that of an egg, with the narrow end 
downwards, for three reasons:—Ilst, because 
the egg-shape, like the circle, while it possesses 
the property of resisting the pressure of the 
earth around it, distributes the weight thereof 
throughout the thickness of the arch without 
collapsing; second, because the egg-shape, like 
the circle, while it affords the largest capacity 
for receiving the sewage and rainfall from the 
houses, requires the least consumption of mate- 
rials and labour in constructing it; and, third, 
because the egg-shape, with the narrow end 
downwards, forms a deeply-curved channel, 
which, by concentrating the drainage and heap- 
ing it up on a small frictional surface, imparts 
the utmost scouring power to the stream, and 
enables it to hold in suspension and carry away 
the heavier matters discharged into the sewers 
by the house-drains, without deposit or accuma- 
lation. 

Hence the circle for main or outfall sewers, and 
the egg-shape for branch sewers, are not only 
the strongest and cheapest, but the most efficient 
forms that can be adopted. 

The above principles, the result of much obser- 
vation, practical experience,and study of the sub- 
ject, were advocated by me first in the Builder, 
and before the Westminster Commissioners of 
Sewers in 1845; and subsequently before the 
Metropolitan Sanitary Commission in 1847. 
They were afterwards adopted by the Metro- 
politan Commission of Sewers, and also by the 
present Metropolitan Board of Works when it 
came into power. In fact, the plans, sections, 
specifications, and schedules for sewers, gullies, 
and house-drains, now in use by the Metropo- 
litan Board of Works, by the Metropolitan Dis- 
trict Boards and Vestries, and by Local Boards 
of Health throughout the country, are either 
those which were drawn by me between eighteen 
and twenty years ago, or modifications of them. 
This can be verified by reference to my original 
reports, drawings, specifications, and schedules 
at the office of the Metropolitan Board of Works. 
I may also observe that glazed stoneware pipes, 
which have been so extensively used in the 
drainage of towns, and in the drainage of houses, 
and by means of which brick-drains have been 





* With reference to a letter in our last signed “* Walter 
Bradbury,” Mr. Phillips writes denying the correctness of 
the statement it contains, describing the circum- 
stances which have led to the writer’s misconception. We 
have also received letters from the Chairman of the Local 
Board, and the Editor of the Sidmouth Journal to the 
same effect. It is unnecessary to insert them, and we 
must decline any controversy on the subject.—Ep. 
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entirely superseded, were first practically used 
by me for house-firaining and sewerage pur- 
pore in the metropolis in 1845. The benefits 
rived by the ratepayers in reduced rates, and 
in increased comfort and health, by the adop- 
tion of these principles, I will not now dwell 
but ‘they must have been very con- 
siderable. 

Formeftly it was ‘the practice to build sewers 
without reference to any general arrangement 
4s to plan, fall, or sizes, with wide flat bottoms 
and upright sides, and of inferior bricks and 
mortar,—the bricks in the inverts being laid dry, 
or sometimes grouted. Part of the liquid dis-. 

into these sewers from the house-drains | 
‘was thus lost by soakage in the ground beneath, | 
while the remainder, by being spread over wide ' 
flat surfaces, had no scouring power to keep the 
sewers free from decomposing deposit. The 
consequence was, that the sewers gradually 
choked up until the outlets of the house-drains 
were buried, and could no longer discharge their | 
contents ; then complaints were made by house- 
keepers that the house-drains were stopped, 
upon which the sewers ‘were examined, and 
emptied or cleansed, by hoisting the soil to the 
surface, and carting it away. Nothing could 
possibly ‘be worse than this state of things,and the 
Bewers in consequence acquired the not inappro- 
priate name of “elongatell cesspools.” For 
some time as clerk of works, and subsequently | 
as chief surveyor to the Westminster and Metro- | 
politan Commissions of Sewers, 1 waded through 
miles and miles of these sewers almost daily for | 
ears, to the permanent injury of my health, for 
© purpose of examining their condition, expe- | 
rimenting on ‘the currents, and discovering, if 
possible, a remedy forthe evil. The remedy 
came at last by the introduction of egg-shaped 
sewers, with the narrow end downwards, and by 
their systematic arrangement as to plan, fall, 
and sizes. The materials used were also of the 
‘very best quality, consisting of good, hard-burnt, 
square bricks, laid solidly in cement in the in- 
verts, and in lias lime mortar ‘in the sides and 
crowns. New plans of trapped gullies, with 
pipe-drains, were also adopted and 
used in the districts. Architects and builders 
ai also “educated” in the principles of 
ouse-drainage, and strongly unged to abandon 
brick drains ‘for einten” ant + «use the 
cheaper and more efficient stoneware pipe-drains 
instead. Permeable brick-drains, which are now 
the exception, were then the rule ‘for house- 
drainage. The saving to the rate-payers, and 
also to builders, by these improvements, has 
been enormous. I hope I am mistaken, but I 
believe the Metropolitan Board of Works knows 
little or nothing of what the condition of the 
metropolitan sewers was in years gone by. I 
think they have no idea "of the great labour 
and persistent study which I gave to the 
subject day and night for years, for the 
purpose of bringing to perfection the improved 
system referred to, and upon which their drainage 
works have been and are still being executed by 
their eters, | Thin, pal course, is knewn to:\few 
persons, but the general public are now unac- 
quainted with it after the lapse of so many 
years. The practice now is to build the.sewers 
with bricks specially made for the purpose, laid 
in Portland eement, and to give to the face of 
the work the utmost degree of polish and finish. 
The expense of this method ef construction is 
very great, the labour alone costing from 51. to 81. 
per rod, or from 9s. to 146. per cubic yard. 

‘The manufacture of P, cement, of late 
years, has been bronght to such perfection, that 
ooncrete made of it and clean sharp shingle or 
gravel, mixed in proper proportions, sets.as hard 
and becomes as solid as ordinary stone,—indeed, 
no hard and solid does the admixture become in 
a week or two after it is made, that.it would be 
as difficult to cut through it then ‘as it-would 
through Portland stone itself. As regards the 
mse of concrete instead of bricks for sewers, 
there can be no doubt that if sewers be carefully 
constructed of this material, and with glazed 
invert blocks for the sewage to run 
on, would become not only as strong and 
@urable as brick sewers, but would cost con- 
less. In truth, the cost would be about 


stone throughout. The three courses of stone- 
ware invert-blocks, with bird’s-mouth joints, used 
in the works, were made and supplied by Mr. 
George Jennings, to whom we are indebted for 
many useful sanitary improvements and in- 
ventions. 

By using concrete instead of bricks from the 
invert upwards, there is also this advantage, 
that the entire spaces between the centering and 
the excavation, can be filled up and rammed 
quite tight against the ground, which not only’ 
prevents the earth or gravel outside the excava- | 
tion from giving way or subsiding, but enables) 
the runner-planks or poling-boards to be drawn, 
and the spaces they occupy to be filled up solid. 
with concrete as the work proceeds. In tunnel-' 
ling, also, the whole space between’ the roof of 
the'tunnel and the centering can be filled and 
solidly rammed with the concrete, which cannot 
be, or is not so well done when the arch is turned 
with bricks. 

I submit herewith a section of an egg-shaped 
sewer, which I would recommend to be con- 
structed in Portland cement concrete. The 











height is as 4‘to 3 of the width ; the radius of the 
sides is equal ‘to the width, and the radius of the 
invert is one-sixth of the width. The curves 
blend well ‘together, and form a perfect egg- 
shape. The sides have more ‘batter than is 
usual in egg-shaped sewers; but this I consider 
to be an advantage, inasmuch as the battering 
side-walls act like raking struts against ‘the 
ground, and so tend ‘to carry or deflect the 
‘weight down to or under the invert. ‘The invert 
is also by this means made deep and narrow, 
which gives velocity to the current, and pre- 
vents, as before observed, any deposit from 
taking place. 

The invert is formed of three courses of 
glazed ‘stoneware blocks, in 18-in. lengths, with 
bird’s-mouth joints. The blocks are perforated 
longitudinally with small round holes ‘to facili- 
tate the drying and hard-burning of the material 
in the interior, and to give’a key tothe cement 
at the end joints, which will prevent the sewage 
from leaking through and saturating the ground 
beneath. The blocks are laid solidly in concrete, 
properly jointed in cement, and half-bonded. 
The blocks so made are nearly solid (a most 
essential thing) and imperishable, and they are 
not likely to be broken or shivered by the 
weight. In fact, they are far superior to any- 
thing of the kind hitherto used for the purpose. 
By being glazed they also afford a perfectly 
smooth channel for the sewage to flow on. 

The sides and crown of ‘the sewer are 
formed of concrete, the thickness of which 
should vary with the depth in the ground; but 
ordinarily it may be about one-fifth of the 
internal width of the sewer. The concrete 
should be composed of six measures of clean 
sharp shingle, or well-washed gravel, not large, 
but of various sizes down to very coarse sand, 
and one ‘measure of best-tested Portland cement. 
‘The ingredients ‘should be turned over twice in 
a dry state on a gauging-board, then wetted, 
and again turned over twice, so as to ensure’ 
thorongh admixture, before using. The concrete 
so made should then be well and solidly placed 
in the work, and when it has set hard enough 
the trench may be filled up and rammed, and 


| the strutting removed, in the usual manner. 


The centering for supporting the concrete may 
consist of pairs of stout hard-wood, or T iron, 





| half-ribs butting together at top, and resting on 


stout hard-wood foot-blocks, placed across :the 
invert, blocks at bottom, with planed 
(cleaned and oiled each time of using) laid Joogs 
on the ribs as the concrete is brought up. After 
the concrete has set and the ground is filled in, 
the centeringcan be easily removed by. : 
away the foot-blocks. The face.of the conereta 
can then be stopped and pointed, and maj 
quite.even and smooth with cement. 

JouN Purexips, 
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VENTILATION. 


In the 18th of January number of the. 
Mr. Leeds has discussed, in some detail, state. 
ments made by me in a communication whigh 
appeared in the number for the 14th of September 
last, on the mode.of ventilation adopted for the 
Drummond School. I beg, before commenting 
on his ‘remarks, to thank him for the courteous 
terms in which he has animadverted:on what:he 
considers to be my erroneous operations. and eon. 
‘clusions, and at the same time to thank him for 


'| pointing ont, for the benefit of your readem, 


those matters which require from me further 


| elucidation, as well as those inferences drawn 


me which he deems to be wholly untenable, Jy 


| imine, however, I must protest against an 


assumption which appears in more than one part 


|| of. Mr. Leeds’s remarks, and which I cannot per. 


ceive to.-be warranted by anything which appeass 
in the paper which you did me the favour 


'|print. *He says he thinks the theories upon 


which I have based .my operations are entirely 


'| incorrect, and.that I have been mistaken ¢s to 


the results; and again, lower down, that my 
negleut-of variations of temperature and 
vitiates my theory. Now I beg to assure Mz, 
Leeds that I have no theory whatever'to uphold; 
and if,.as I believe it does, a theory means a 
true.explanation of all the phenomena present, 
then I can farther state that I am unable to 
offer explanation .of of the facts (notice 
in the paper) which fell under the observation! 
myself and friends. 

Mr. Leeds contrasts the mode carried ont 
me at the Drummond School with that of 
he himself .approves, and marvels at the dis- 
crepancy of our views ; but it ought not to heave 
escaped his penetration that he and I approach 
the subject under -very different conditions: he 
has a prolonged .and.intensely cold winter to'eon- 
tend.against, has abundance of fuel, and ample 
means at his disposal, and propels heated air 
into an air-tight compartment with two holes in 
it, one for the admission of the warmed air, the 
other for the escape of that which is displaced; 
while here .at the Drummond School, since it-has 
been opened there have not been twenty fires 
lighted in ‘any of ‘the sleeping-rooms, for ‘the 
simple reason that we did not need them, and 
cannot well afford them : nor at the Royal Hiber- 
nian Military School, one wing of which is'pre- 
vided with Ross & Murray’s batteries for heat- 
ing, has warmed air been passed into the dorm 
tories.a dozen times these three years. Herein 
lies an amazing difference, quite enough to 
justify me im adhering to the present plan until 
it can be shown to be insufficient-or objection- 
able: it, moreover, has certainly the merit of 
being very in ive. 

Mr. on so ase reasons for thinking that 
I have mistaken the results which I had sup- 
posed to have been realized, and which , 
to me to be so perfectly satisfactory. To this 1 
am a little puzzled how to reply, further than to 
say that the facts were as I described them, and 

ised as facts by competent judges; 


were recognised 
| that I took the readiest measures which: 


themselves to me for remedying the evils 7 
perceived to exist, and that I was gratified 
find an amount of success I had hoped for 
but had scarcely anticipated. That the house 
was in a bad state and unhealthy, can 

of no.doubt; that it is eminently the contrary 
now is just as.certain*—the conditions remam- 
ing precisely the same, excepting that the venti 
lators were introduced as described. Mr. Leeds 
computes accurately the amount of .air imtro- 


— eat 





* We have within. the last few years passed through $¥° 
epidemics, one of cholera, very prevalent in our immedi- 
neigh’ urhood without any of the boys being affectet: 


ate bo’ 
the just passed off, scarlatina, of most 
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duced by the ventilators;* and’ finds: it far too. 
insignificant in quantity to permit him to 
entertain the notion that the results are’ solely 


dent on them: im this he is: so far| gas 


right that the rooms do not depend on the 
ventilators exclusively, the windows and doors 
are by no means close fitting, but with the 
small steadily inflowing current through the 
ventilators which communicates. motion to the 


vapour, and other deleterious eannat 
be overlooked. Unless. where: some positive 


necessity exists, it would be far better, in lien of} 


eseapes, which are troublesome to put up, 
and not entirely effective, to: place the lights 
outside the room. The jets would then occupy 
the position of wall-shades, be at about 5} ft. 
from the ground, and in long rooms be placed: 
alternately on opposite sides of the reom.. The 


mass, there proves to be sufficient to preserve | jets should not be countersunk, should be cut off 


the inmates in excellent health, provided their 
numbers be carefully adjusted to the area of the 
yoom. The fact is, my early difficulty was to 
know where to stop when enough, yet not too 
much, was being introduced through the venti- 
lator, and this amount was only arrived at after 
several years’ experience. I have been some- 
what more enterprising lately, and have enlarged 
the ventilators; two of 2 ft.6 in. by 6 in. having 
been introduced at a height of 13 ft. into a room 
at each side; but the room (664 ft. area) in this 
instance is not a sleeping apartment, though a 
large number of persons are in it at a.time. It 
will be seen from the accompanying letter that 
the ventilation has been successful. But I 
should doubt the propriety of such a large 
quantity of air finding admission at a time when 
all the inmates were, being asleep, in a state of 
ive resistance. In reality, the purpose to 
which the rooms are applied’and the area told 
off to each person must be taken into account. 

*T beg to state for your information, that on my assum- 
ing the duties of ‘Band Master’ at this institution, I 
found the band-room to be, from want of pure air, most 
unhealthy, and, im fact, totally unfit for purpose of 
practice. When the boys, to the number of fifty, were 
assembled in the room, for instruction, I found the stifling 
air and unpleasant smell most offensive, and to these-causes 
I eae a fit of illness which confined me to my hed for 

ie e. 
"Dhave now to state that a this. condition 
of the room to the commandant, he most promptly satisfied 
himself of the accuracy of my statements, and caused a 
thorough reformation to be made. 

The room, which is about 25 ft. square and 20°ft; high, is 
now well ventilated, wholesome, and comfortable, 

I have never since felt. any sensible draught nor undue 
lowering of temperature, and I may also state that the 
walls which u to be streaming with water are now 
alwaysdry. A. Bary, Band Master R.H.M. School.” 

Since, then, we do not in these countries seal 
up our rooms and: urge into them the entire of 
the air to be consumed, it behoves us to take 
every care to preserve the utmost purity in our 
rooms that may be practicable, by assisting 
natural ventilation im unobjectionable waye, 
and by cutting off all sources of noxious 
eS. 

; rst duty is to see that all sleeping-rooms, 
intended to be occupied by as janie aeatines 
of persons as can be suitably accommodated; 
have fine open fireplaces with well-constructed 
chimneys. At one time, cast-iron stoves: were 
largely introduced: into bacrack-rooms and dor- 
mitories on the fallacious pretence of economy. 
This was a serious mistake. In the first place, 
it deprived us of a most effective means of venti- 
lation ; next, it is by no means certain that the 
whole of the products of combustion are re- 
moved by the smoke-fine; lastly, depending 
almost entirely on connexion: for diffusion of 
heat, the radiating power being exceedingly low, 
the exposed surface was quite inadequate} togene- 
rate the heated air with sufficient rapidity or in 
anything like sufficient quantity ; and the air so 
warmed was carried to a part of the room where 
it was not wanted, and where it was speedily 
and uselessly dissipated if proper ventilation 
were maintained. What we desire to have is a 
plentiful efflux of radiant heat from a large open 
fireplace ; and, to-gain as much effect as possible 
from the fuel, the grate should a broad 
front to the room, with as little fore-and-aft 
depth as may be practicable and convenient. 

When it is borne in mind that each fan gas. 

light is equivalent to the addition of four men to 
the occupants of a room, the importance: of 
rapidly removing the carbonic acid, watery 





a stillest 
nights. He likewise appreliends that the perforati 
would be closed by dnet i six months, Fonte r that 
many years the perf caocteas chheorenah een 
from dust as on the day they were put up. 
t Defect of surface is equally recognizable as the d 
‘atony che npodehe ecanie inte neaer ee hot 
; one large tube or pipe is: to found there 
should be a dozen of very much smaller size; but I 


the intervention of hot water as a clumsy device, e 
i ‘into the 





from the room by thickish curved. glass-plate, 
and have a@ plentifal supply of fresh air from 


below to prevent undue heating.* Behind the) 


gas jet should be two silvered reflectors, in- 
clined at an angle of 130° to.140° to each other ;: 
and I find that glass silvered by precipitation: 
with oil of cloves stands the heat well, but 


silvered: metal plates may be preferred. The/ 


gas-esecape pipe must lead into the roof (never: 


into the chimney or outside the house), which) 
always has sufficient leakage for the removal of), 


the produced gases, and the. steadiness of the 
flame is unaffected on a stormy night. 

At one time the urinals and privies connected, 
for night use, with the dormitories of the Royal 
Hibernian Military School, were exceedingly 
unpleasant, notwithstanding that every care 
was taken by plentiful ablution, open windows, 
and well-fitting doors, to prevent any smell from 
them penetrating into the dermitories: Boys in 
the vicinity of the door leading to them suffered 
from ophthalmia, and it is. possible their health. 
was otherwise injuriously affected. This was 
obviated: so completely some time back, that a 
description of the plan adepted cannot be other- 
wise than interesting to those who are watching 
sanitary improvements. _ 

The urinals and privies are placed in a nearly 
square tower in rear of the dormitories; om each 
story: a.well-aired leads into.them.. The 
urinal is sheeted’ with 4-in. plate glass, a. yard 
high, carefully cemented: to the back wall, and 
along the upper edge a brass pipe sheds water 
over the surface continuously at night. The 
channel. course is also of glass plate, and leads 
into a well-trapped sewer-pipe, so that every- 
thing here is as near perfection as:imay be. A 
difficulty was felt about the- flooring of the urinal, 
it being very difficultto get the boys in. the middle 
ofthe night to invariably go quite forward to. the 


wall, and this is the only not quite satisfactory | gress 


part of the arrangements, The floor declines to 


the channel: course about an inch the foot, and: is | 


covered with sheet lead, but, beingso cold. under 


announces in terse language the problem to be 
\solved in these countries. 
“ How to supply at. all seasons and tempera. 
‘tures, and by day and: night, each room. by iteelf, 
and independently of every other room, with.» 
sufficiency of air to. keep.the reom healthy, and 
at the same time to prevent the temperature 
from falling below what is required:for the comm» 
fort of the men. To do this with the least pos. 
sible interference: with the structure of the 
rooms, on. & plan not easily deranged, and at a 
minimum)of: cost.” 

We believe in: these schools that. we have ad» 
‘vanced a. step. Roper? TEMPLETON, 
Deputy-Inspector General, Dablin. 


' 








THE EDUCATION OF AN ARCHITECT. 


At a meeting of the Architectural Institute of 
Scotland, held in Edinburgh, on. the 3rd inst., a 
paper on “The Education.of a Young Architect:” 
was read by Mr. Gowan In the.course of his 
remarks, Mr: Gowans said,—No man can 
be proficient. in the science of architecture 
‘unless he has studied: the- theory and practice of 
it—the two being so closely linked: to each other 
that the want of a.knowledge of either is sure to 
be fatal to the success of any. one who adopts 
architecture as his profession. This being so, 
no question to my mind: is:of' more consequence 
to the rise of architecture than thatof ‘“ Whether 
architectural students receive such an. education 
‘as will make the most of their abilities and de 
| justice to the science?” Lam-strongly of opinion 
‘that there is. no thorough system for the study 
of architectnre, and: that it is lagging behind. the 
sister arts: in ce, and: therefore itis 
that I have brought: the subject of this: paper 
before you. There is:a.great cry-ont at the pre- 
sent time for technical education; and, although 
no amount of such an education: will ever result 
in imbuing that genius which the architect re- 
quires, still, in the mataring: of the architect it 
is indispensable. Architecture, in my opinion, 
suffers from causes which soulpture.and painting, 


the boys’ feet, is covered at night with a deal | the 


grating, which is-carefully washed.and deodorized | 
each morning: notwithstanding every care, how- | i 


ever, the grating acquires in time aurinous smell ; 


it is then removed, burnt, and replaced by a new | 


one. The privies, which are not often used, are on 


e's principle “improved.” and. are very 


satisfactory. At the dormitory end. of the) 


passage, leading from the urinals, isa carefully. 
boarded-in compartment (each board rebated 
into that adjoining it), 10 ft. high and 5 ft. 9:in. 
by 5 ft. 9 in. im arew: it projects 2 ft. into the 
dormitory, and has double doors. in front and 
rear, closing with very strong springs, in 
passing in and out one set of doors must: be 


reached to open. Right above head, nearly in 
the centre of the compartment, a jet of gas 
burns all night, which, through the fan-lights in 
front and rear, and in so much of the sides as 


impure air 
from the urinals which aiaptestendit up along 
with them. A visit to the end-of this pipe in 
the roof will satisfy the most sceptical that this 
operation is conducted to a successful issue.t 


dormitory is: now completely preserved thereby 
from this source-of contamination. 

I cannot do better than conelude these re- 
marks with the following quotation, which 





* A small tube, with longitudinal slits or: 
should lead up to the jet from the room, be filled with gas 
the so that the jet may be 





suited for their purpose, and better adapted to 
the nature of the district, was lying: almost 
underneath the structure they were erecting, 
And let me notice this; that if an engineer or an 
architect, from his geological knowledge, knows 
that a certain kind of material is within reach, 
the nature of this material in ite structural 
use should determine the style of his bniidings; 
and, if this be done, he. may’ be sure: that the 
structure he erects will always harmonise with 
the district. Third, the nature and strength of 
material, and the true application of it. Bvery 
kind of material requires a special constructive 
application—wood, iron, and stones require, dif. 


rately; and when combined, it requires very great 
care indeed to use them so that they may 


quired result. Mr. Gowans, after giving some 
hints as to the treatment of different kinds of 
stones, and also as to the application of iron for 
building purposes, said :— Fourth, light and 





its properties, Now that there is: no tam upen 
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either the number or size of windows, it is wrong 
to shut out what conduces not only to health but 
to cleanliness, and yet you find buildings being 
erected at the present time where closets and 
such-like places are lighted by openings of the 
very smallest possible dimensions. 

Another important point in the proper arrange- 
ment of a house, which is very much abused, is 
the position of water-closets, sculleries, and 
such places, which require the utmost amount 
of ventilation and light that can be got. Houses 
are now being erected where these places are in 
the centre of the building, and lighted and 
ventilated from the common stair, notwithstand- 
ing the clause in the Provisional Order recently 
got by the city, whereby it is provided “ that all 
such places should be ventilated from the outer 
air.” The proper drainage and piping of a 
building should also form the careful study of 
the architectural student. If water-closets and 
such places be in their proper position, neither 
the sewage-drain nor water-pipes require to go 
farther into the building than the thickness of 
the outer wall. The ventilation and the elastic 
properties of foul and impure air are also worthy 
the attention of the student. The position of 
the various apartments also requires to be care- 
fally considered, and disposed so as to receive 
the greatest possible quantity of light and air, 
and have free access without passing from one 
into another. After referring at some length to 
the laws of proportion and the principles which 

ided the Greek and Gothic architects, Mr. 

wans concluded as follows :—There is nothing 
I wish for so much as that some lover of archi- 
tecture who has the means at command would 
endow a chair of architecture in the same liberal 
manner as has been done by Sir David Baxter 
for engineering; and I am satisfied that no 
monument would be so lasting as a chair of this 
nature would, as the beneficial effects of archi- 
tecture along with other arts are not easily 
traced, and never die. 








THE GROWTH OF LIVERPOOL. 


At the last meeting of the Liverpool Architec- 
tural Society Mr.Samuel Huggins read a paper on 
“ The Growth of Liverpool and its Architectural 
Results.” The rapid growth of Liverpool, he 
said, had been among the marvels of the present 
age; perhaps it was as unrivalled as regarded 
the quality of the material which in the course 
of its enlargement had entered into its compo- 
sition. While the old or business part of the town 
had undergone one continued process of im- 
provement in architectural character, the private 
department, or that devoted to residences, had 

ed. The extension of Liverpool in 

every direction had been mainly by the erection 
of dwellings for the poorer classes of people, and 
this had been left for the most part to men pro- 
foundly ignorant of art, and with scarcely an 
idea in their heads; and the consequence was 
that art in these productions had not only been 
ignored as out of the question, but a degree of 
meanness and wretchedness had extended over 
wide districts of this town that could scarcely 
have been deemed possible by those who had 
seen its pristine beauty. But he should not 
have brought this matter forward but for the 
conviction that these things had been growing 
worse of late, and that at no former period had 
such houses been built as were then obtruding 
themselves on the pleasantest and most respect- 
able neighbourhoods. Assuredly a more melap- 
choly contrast was never presented in architec- 
ture than was then presenting between the 
character and quality of the buildings they were 
down and those they were rearing up. He 

was quite sure the New Zealanders would build 
for themselves, with the same means and mate- 
rials at command, more pleasant-looking, less 
heart-sickening habitations than those now rear- 
ing in many parts of the town, which appeared 
to him more like a superior class of pigstyes 
than abodes of humanity. The destruction was 
not confined to one locality. Every beautiful 
and retired spot of private residence, in whatever 
direction in the town, north, east, or south, was 
in course of destruction; and there was not a 


valueless for private and genteel abode, not by 
the erection of small houses, but of ill-built 
houses. He had little hope of any effectual 
remedy for the evil being forthcoming: a new 
building Act might do something. But nothing 
less than the extension of legal protection to 





certain neighbourhoods would be effectual ;— 
protection by laws which would be no more 
inimical to the proper and rational liberty of 
the subject than those that were enacted against 
theft. The remedy he mentioned had not been, 
and probably would not, for some time, be applied, 
owing to the indifference to architecture that 
everywhere prevailed, and was operating pre- 
judicially on most of our towns and cities. A 
striking instance was seen of it at Chester, which 
had lately exchanged some of its characteristic 
and best Italian buildings for the most entire 
abortions that ever insulted the eye. Even the 
cathedral itself was in danger at least of serious 
injury, and had been already roughly handled by 
the new dean in the course of carrying out some 
new arrangements for the public services. Dr. 
Howson would, he had no doubt, in other ways 
do honour to his new appointment and to the 
church ; but, from what had already occurred, 
the friends of art had reason to tremble for the 
material church in such hands. It was under 
the impression that it was the duty of all who 
felt this to raise their voice in the matter that 
he now ventured a word in behalf of the venerable 
pile, the nave of which, hitherto unbroken by 
bench or pew, was dotted all over with a myriad 
of little bedroom chairs of the meanest and 
slimmest description, furnished by the maker, 
he was told, at 1s. 9d. a piece. There was talk 
of restoring the cathedral, which to the ear of 
an artist simply meant destroying—destroying 
its antiquarian and historic interest and pic- 
turesque beauty. The most important operation 
in the central or business part of the town was 
the erection of the new Exchange-buildings. In 
a former notice of this work he had condemned 
it for being dissimilar in style from the old one, 
and so departing from that of the Town-hall. 
But, on a walk round it the other evening, he 
was glad to perceive an advantage resulting 
from this which had escaped him before, namely, 
that he had caused it to become one with the 
chief buildings around it, uniting several 
hitherto dissevered blocks of commercial build- 
ings into one continuous series. It united, for 
instance, Mr. Cockerell’s block on the east of it 
with Messrs. Picton & Son’s on the west, and so 
on of others at the northern extremities, till there 
would, when it was finished, be a complete dis- 
trict of fine commercial buildings, all in perfect 
accord, and unmistakeably commercial in cha- 
racter, that he believed the metropolis only could 
parallel in this country. 








THE WANT OF A FEVER HOSPITAL IN 
BRISTOL. 


Last week Mr. Alderman Proctor attended 
before the sitting magistrates, to ask their 
advice on an important matter, with which he felt 
himself unable to deal. A very respectable man, 
whom he had known for some time, kept a 
lodging-house ; and about a fortaight ago a man, 
named Paul, who came from Cheltenham, took up 
his lodgings there. This man, it appeared, was 
now ill of maculated typhus fever, and he was in 
such a state that it was exceedingly dangerous 
for the owner of the lodging-house to remain 
there. He had called the attention of the officer of 
health, Mr. Davies, to the case, and Mr. Davies 
had written a letter, in which he showed that 
Paul, although he said he came from Cheltenham, 
lived in Picton-lane, Bristol, next door but one to 
Millett, now lying dead of fever there, where he 
had reported fever for three months. A fort- 
night last Saturday he (Thomas Paul) left Pic- 
ton-lane for Cheltenham, and lodged there. 
After being there three days he sickened of his 
present complaint. He came back last Monday, 
and travelled in a railway carriage, ia the 
middle of an attack of typhus fever. “If White 
and his family remain, White’s life is not worth 
two months’ purchase. Typhus has a great 
predilection for the life of the bread-winner. If 
we could get a separate house we might get 
Paul removed, but he will not go to the work- 
house.” He (Alderman Proctor) thus felt a 
difficulty in the case. It appeared that there 
was an Act of Parliament in force to the 
effect that if there was a place to send the 
patient to, the magistrates would be able to 
order his removal. Unfortunately there was no 
such place in existence in Bristol, and it was 
such an important matter that he felt it neces- 
ony to place the responsibility with the magis- 

ates. 


Mr. Brice, the magistrates’ clerk, said an 
order for the removal of the patient himself to 








the workhouse had been obtained, but the 
patient would not avail himself of it because, 


as he said, he was not a pauper. Then the 
only course for the officer of health to 

was to fall back upon the Act of Parliament, 
authorising Local Boards in different localities 
to provide hospitals for sick persons; and wherg 
such a hospital had been provided, there wag 
power under the statute 29 & 30 Vic., chap,. 
90, section 26, as follows :—“ Any justice may 
with the consent of the superintending body of 
such hospital or place, order the removal to such 
hospital or place of such sick person.” Tho 
short answer to that enactment was, that the 
Local Board of Health in Bristol, who were the 
nuisance authority under this Act of Parliament, 
had not provided such hospital or place ; conse. 
quently, the application to the magistrates to 
remove a patient to a place not in existence 
would be simply ludicrous. It was not for him, 
nor probably for the bench, to say what was the 
duty of the Local Board; suffice it to say the 
necessary machinery did not exist, and let the 
consequences be what they might, the respon. 
sibility could not rest with the magistrates. 

It is to be hoped the people of Bristol will 
watch this case ; and will, moreover, immediately 
insist on the provision of a proper place to 
which such cases may be sent. An epidemic 
of typhus would be costly. 








RESTORATION OF BRISTOL 
CATHEDRAL. 


With grand Masonic ceremony, on the 17th 
of April, the corner stone of the nave of the 
Bristol Cathedral was laid by Lord Limerick, 
the Provincial Grand Master of the mystic 
craft. 

In 1866 considerable alterations were made 
in the road at the north side of the cathedral, 
access on this side being improved by the removal 
of the earth to a depth of several feet. The 
excavations thus made laid open to view the 
foundationsof a nave and north porch. Previously 
to these discoveries, a movement had already 
been set on foot for the completion of the 
cathedral by the erection of a nave. The public: 
attention drawn to the discovery gave an impetus 
to the efforts of Canon Norris and his friends; 
the private subscriptions increased ; and on the 
appointment of Mr. G. E. Street as architect, 
he submitted plans for the building of the nave 
with western frontage and steeples or towers. 
His report was considered at a public meeting 
in June, 1867. The general design of his plan 
was to copy very closely the work in the present 
choir, with a few minor alterations, such as the 
sections of mouldings, the design of window 
traceries, and the character of the sculpture, 
sufficiently to show that the new nave was really 
a work of the nineteenth century and not of the 
fourteenth. He believed, however, that this 
would be in such complete harmony with the 
old work that in the general coup d’wil no differ. 
ence would be noticed between the two works. 
With regard to the west front, he believed that 
the old plan did not contemplate steeples, but in 
his opinion the cathedral would in all respects 
be a more striking and effective building if it 
were finished with two western steeples than if 
it had simply a nave and aisles corresponding 
with and very nearly repeating the outline of 
the existing eastern portion of the church. The 
addition of the nave and western steeples would 
give the whole a bulk and importance which 
would make the cathedral—as it ought to be— 
the most conspicuous object in the distant view 
of the city; and it would then have so Un- 
mistakeably the character of a cathedral church, 
that every one would be at once impressed with 
its appearance. The plan was adopted. The 
cost of the whole work was estimated at upwards. 
of 50,0001, and having obtained promises of 
subscriptions amounting to upwards of 15,0001, 
the committee felt themselves in a position to 
commence work go early as October or November 
last. 

The whole navé will have a length of 117 ft. 
from the transept tower, and a width of about 
80 ft. It will be furnished with north and south- 
western towers, 130 ft. high, and have a northern 
and western frontage, and connected with it on 
the southern side will be the original cloisters, 
the architect having introduced an arcad Ing 
or arched corridor in this part of his plan. 
The nave will be built of Doulting stone; 
and in harmony with the walls of the old por- 
tions of the structure, the new walls will be 5 or 
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6 ft. thick, with the triforium or passage running 
between the windows in a similar manner to the 
design of the present building. The first con- 
tract, comprising two of the six bays of the 
nave, and the foundations amd walls of the 
whole of the remainder to a height of 6 ft. above 
the ground-line, was undertaken by Mr. George 
Booth, of Gosport, the contract being taken at 
a sum rather exceeding the amount of subscrip- 
tions promised up to the present time. On the 
completion ef the two bays, it is proposed to 
close them in on the west side by the erection of 
a temporary wall, so that the cathedral will be 
provided with a short nave during the completion 
of the undertaking. 








ST. MATTHEW’S CHURCH, HULL, 
COMPETITION. 


TuE following additional details have been 
furnished us im weference to the designs sent in 
Sn Senechteltupaly eaeneetion of 
adults. The cost, i © 
tower, was mot to exceed 4,0001. “The premiam 
for the selected design is 251. There were fifty- 
three competitors. The designs of all the com- 
petitors were gumbered and arranged on tables 
and on the walls of « well-lighted room. The 
committee of selection, after spending several 


hours, picked out some twenty odd: from these 


ten were at the next mg selected,—viz., 
those of Adams & Kelly, Leeds; Bellamy & 
Hardy, Lincoln; Benest, Norwich; Blessley, 
London ; Clark & Sou, Mottimgham ; Linklater, 
Manchester; W. H. Lockwood, London; Scam- 
mell & Inspipp, London; R. C. Sutton, Notting- 
ham; and R. G. Thomas, Menai Bridge. _—- 

The result of two other i 
reduce the number to four—viz., Adams & Kelly, 
Blessley, Clark & Son, and Sutton; and finally 
the design of Messrs. Adams & Kelly was 
selected ; the chairman having decided by his 
casting vote that it, and not that of Mr. Blessley, 
for which an equal number of votes had been 
recorded; should be taken. 

The style of the proposed new church is Early 
Decorated Gothic. The total cost, with tower 
and spire completed, is to be 4,5001. 

No names were furnished with plans marked 
“ Delta” and “ Let there be Light.” 








THE TRADES MOVEMENT. 


WE understand that the Liverpool master 
builders and the bricklayers in their employ 
have just taken a step which may prevent in 
future any resort to locks-out or strikes to 
enforce changes in the rules of the trades. Both 
sides have agreed to a series of regulations, to 
come into operation next month, which will place 
all questions relating to overtime, country work, 
travelling expenses, payment of wages, &c., 
upon @ basis satisfactory to all concerned; and 
they have also agreed, that in the event of 
any dispute arising, it shall be referred to a 
court of arbitration, composed of equal numbers 
of employers and workmen, with a final refer- 
ence, if necessary, to an umpire. The rule 
headed “ Authority of Employers” says,— 

‘* Bach loyer shall conduct his business i 
he may thick wipentianene in the matter of letting pines. 
work, taking apprentices, using machinery and imple- 
ments, employment of society or non-society men, employ- 
ment of town or country yers, and in all details of 
management, not infringing the individual li of 
workman.” 

Some London trades unions are about to call 
a conference between “large employers of labour 
and representative working men connected with 
trades unions, for the purpose of ' considering 
whether the relations between capital and labour 
cannot be brought into more harmonions action, 
whereby the disputes which are now constantly 
arising between those interests.may be averted.” 
By this means it is thought that some modifica- 
tion of objecti rules may be obtained. 
The question of trades unions having caused 
trade to go from this country to foreign countries 
is to be entered upon, and the unionists or some of 
eer nae ck be well for an 

ing to be come to between capital and 

@ leh-cetnlnaod he al bjects ai 
an -outs limi all subjects of difference 
nane referred to ee 

general meeting of the Yorkshire branch 
pe aero chair a soiaeiia on 
ate Builders Association 
Mr. John Fawcett (Messrs. Wm. Fawcett & Son 


was to. 





builders), of Huddersfield. After certain formal 
business had been transacted, and the report of 
the committee, read by the secretary, Mr. Wm. 
Longley, of Badsworth, had been adopted, the 
consideration of payment of men by the hour 
came on for discussion, and after a number of 
the members had spoken on the subject, it was 
agreed that the principle was just, fair, and 
reasonable; and that information should be ob- 
tained on the subject, in order that the matter 
might be fully discussed at the annual meeting 
to be held at Hull in August next. At the 
dinner which followed the conference, the chair 
was occupied by Mr. Fawcett, and the vice-chair 
by Mr. ley, and the included Mr. 
Beanland (Bradford), Mr. “9 ork), Messrs. 
Whiteley & Woolley (Leeds), 

men. 

It is now definitely settled that there is to be 
a trades union congress held this year in Man- 
chester. At the a of the local 
Trades Union Council, in the chair. 
man stated that in consideration of d 
ignorance in the public mind with reference to 
trade societies, and the probability which existed 
that legislation would be proposed shortly on the 
subject, it had been resolved to hold a congress 
in Manchester, to which it was expected most of 
the combinations would send delegates. 

4t Bradford the pointers’ sirike still con- 
timmes. The Bradford Observer says the em- 

observe that it seems to be implied that 

per hour is the highest wages which j 

man painters receive, whereas many men } 
are on strike were already paid at the rate of 
6d. per hour, and some men up to 8d. and 104, 
per hour, according to ability; and such men, 
they say, are on strike for the purpose of com- 
pelling the masters to pay 6d. per hour to the 
lowest men. As regards the refusal of the em- 
ployers to meet a from the men, 
they state that the question at issue has been 
thoroughly discussed in all its bearings, and 
that further meetings {on the subject could add 
nothing new. 

A letter from Geneva, dated the 10th, says : 
“The strike has suddenly come to an end as if 
by enchantment. Every one read this morning 
a white poster, signed by M. Camperio, the head 
of the department of Justice and Police, an- 
nouncing that the propositions of the employers 
and contractors had been accepted by the dele- 
gates of the different sections of journeymen, 
and that, in consequence, all the workshops 
would re-open on Monday, the 13th. The docu- 
ment, moreover, declared that the present crisis 
would leave no trace of misunderstanding, and 
that its cessation testified the spirit of concilia- 
tion which had always animated masters and 
men.” . 

As to the recent disturbances in Belgium, 
according to the Journal de Lidge, the judicial 
authorities have discovered the source of the 
distribution of money made by the leaders of the 
late strike at Charleroi. The funds are believed 
to have been furnished by the “ International 
Association of Workmen,” which had also lately 
influenced the workmen at Geneva. 








RAILWAY INTELLIGENCE, 


National Conference of Railway Shareholders.— 
A conference of the railway shareholders of the 
United Kingdom has been held at Manchester, 
in connexion with the Railway Shareholders’ 


the | Association. The object of the meeting was for 


the reading of papers and discussion of a practi- 
= mag cmayee: “ with a view to influence benefi- 
cially the interests of railway proprietors, 

aiding in effecting improvements in the ent Bc 
administration and legislation of the country.” 
The first paper was read by Mr. Wrigley, “ On 
the importance of securing a more effective 
control over expenditure, with a special view to 
an accurate division of capital and revenue 
charges.” Mr. Parkes read the second paper, 
which was entitled “On the desirableness of 
enactments i 


Trafic Receipts.The traffic receipts of rail- 
ways in the United Kingdom amounted, for the 
week ending April 4,on 13,215 miles, to 715,7401., 
and for the corresponditig week of last year, on 
12,918 miles, to 701,5811., showing an 
of 302 miles and of 14,2091. - 


other gentle-| and 


A STEAM ROAD ROLLER: 


THE Town Council of Sheffield have recently 
purchased a steam roller from Messrs. Aveling & 
Porter, of London and Rochester, at a cost of 
9001., delivered in London. The machine arrived 
in Sheffield last week. The roller was driven 
through the streets to the bottom end of Bram- 
mall-lane, from which point there is a new street 
called Ellin-street, which emerges on Sheffield 
Moor, near to the end of Ecclesall-road. There 
was formerly a reservoir on the site of part of 
this street, and in comparison with other streets 
in the town, the ground was soft and shifty. It 
was covered to the depth of about 10 in. with 
the loose stony material used in road-making, 
the ponderous machine was driven 
upon it was as rough and untraversable as it 
well could be. The Mayor and several members 
of the Council, chiefly members of the Highway 
Committee, went to the place where the test 
‘was to be made, and steam being up it was not 
machine began to cranch 
The weight of the 
the machine had gone 

or times % had trans- 
formed it from « rough, impassale thoroughfare 
to one almost as level am entisfactory,—of 
course not so smooth,—as am onllimary asphalted 


a view of the sdiier, Tt consists of 
four or rollers, the two front ones being 
3 &. 6 in, oper, amd the Minder ones running 
close 






%. @iemeter and 2 ft. broad. 
The overlap the front ones 3 in. 
The total width covered by the roller is 7 ft. 6 in. 
The whole machine weighs 25 tons, equally 
distributed over the rollers. The boiler is hori- 
zontal, and the parts are on the top of 
the ine out of the way of the dirt of the 
road. The power is communicated to the rollers 
by an improved endless chain of great strength. 
The two hinder rollers are fitted in a turn- 
table, and become the steerage of the machine, 
which is perfect in its action. A boy twelve 
years old can steer the machine, and it can be 
completely turned in a road 30 ft. wide with 
great ease. We may add that the roller can be 
worked backwards or forwards. It is therefore 
seldom necessary to turn it. 
A somewhat similar engine to this, but much 
heavier, is, we understand, working satisfactorily 
in the streets of Liverpool. 








THE VICTOR EMANUEL GALLERY, 
MILAN, 


Tae completion of the Victor Emanuel Gal- 
lery is but the commencement of the work 
being carried out by the City of Milan Improve- 
ments Company, and consisting in the recon- 
struction and embellishment of the whole quar- 
tier, including the Piazza del Duomo to the 
Piazza della Scala, and in the construction of an 
entirely new street, which is called the Via 
Carlo Alberto. 

The ceremony of laying the first stone was per- 
formed by his Majesty Victor Emanuel on the 
4th of March, 1865, and the gallery was publicly 
opened by the king on the 15th of September, 
1867, the time occupied in its construction being 
thirty months, during which time about a thou- 
sand workmen were daily employed. 

The gallery consists of two passages, on each 
side of which is a handsome row of shops, 
These passages cross each other at right angles, 
and form a nave, 640 ft. in length, leading from 
the Piazza del Duomo to the Piazza della Scala; 
and a transept, 460 ft. in length, from the Via 
8. Raffaelle to the Via Silvio Pellico. The 
transept and nave are each 47 ft. 6 in. in width, 
and contain ninety-two shops. At their point 
of intersection an octagonal space, 118 ft. in 
diameter, is formed, which is surmounted by a 
dome rising to a height of 164 ft. above the level 
of the pavement. The shop-fronts are each 
glazed with a single-sheet of plate-glass, and are 
separated by pilasters in the Ionic order, en- 
riched at the level of the entresol and first-floor 
windows with panels containing ornamental de- 
signs in bas-relief. 

above is an entablature in the 
Roccoco style which serves as a balcony for the 
second-floor windows, which are partly hid from 
view. A light and elegant balustrading, with a 
medallion bearing the arms of the principal cities 
in Italy in front of each window, completes the 
balcony. The third-floor windows are orna- 





mented handsomely, and are separated by 
a@ 
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atides, which support an entablature at a 
height of 85 ft. 6 in. above the level of the pave- 
ment, serving as a base for the light curved 
iron ribs of the glass roof. This roof rises to a 
height of 104 ft..9 in. above the pavement ; 
above this is thrown a small roof, likewise glazed, 
at a height of 6 ft. above the other, so as to 
admit of ventilation. 

The gal is paved in the Venetian style, 
consisting of geometrical designs in coloured 
pieces of marble embedded in hard cement ; and 
in the centre under the great dome are the arms 
of the House of Savoy, the city of Milan, and 
the Royal arms of Great Britain and Ireland in 
Mosaic, in the Byzantine style, by. Dr. Salviati, 
of Venice. Below the pavement are cellars and 
su for the water and gas pipes. 

The dome consists of sixteen curved double- 
webbed ribs united at the top to circular casting 
forming an opening 32 ft. in diam.; these at 
iaterve arecross-braced by horizontal segmental 
ribs, on which are laid the bars of T section to 
receive the glass. The circular opening at the 
top of the dome is protected from the weather 
by a conical glazed roof, the apex of which is 
187 ft. above the ground. .The sides of this 
lantern are left open for the purpose of ventilation. 

Under the dome, in the spandrels formed by 
the por ipsa of a ap roof a’ toy tran- 
sept nave, are eagles with extended wings, 
supporting alternately the arms of Milan and 
Savoy ; and over the four corner shops are fres- 
coes, 47 ft. 6 in. by 23 ft. 9 in., represent- 
ing Europe, by An Pietrasanto; Asia, by 
Giuliano; Africa, by Elenterio Pagliano; and 
America, by Casnedi. The frescoes over the 
archways at the entrance of the transept repre- 
sent Agriculture, by Pagliano; Industry, by 
Pietrasanta; Sciences, by Giuliano; and the 
Arts, by Casnedi. At the height of the entresol 
are placed statues ley eminent persons 


of Italy, which add considerably to the general 

En the gallery from the Piazza del 
Duomo, first statue on the left hand is that 
of Giovanni Battista Vico, by Amiconi; then 


Volta, by 
chi; G 


i; Lanzone da Corte, by Tabac- 
ni da Procida, by Argenti; C. Bec- 





caria, by a Crippa; Vincenzo Monti, by Man- 
fredi; Ferruccio, by Pierotti;, Michelangelo, by 
Magni; Dante, by Tabacchi; Galileo, by Magni ; 
Raffaello, by Barzaghi ; Girolamo Savonarola, by 
Boninsegna ; Ug. Foscolo, by Rossi; Marco Polo, 
by Pagani; Macchiavelli, by Guarneri; Pier 
Capponi, by Magni; Romagnosi by Santardini; 
Beno dei Gozzadini, by Pandiani ; -Christofer 
Columbus, by the same sculptor; Galeazzo Vis- 
conti, by Corti; Vittor Pisani, by Calvi; Filiberto, 
by Romano; Cavour, by Magni; and Arnaldo 
di Brescia, by Seleroni. 

The archways at the entrances from the Piazza 
del Duomo and, the Piazza della Scala are 78 ft. 
9 in. in height by 40 ft.in width. The entrances 
from the Via Silvio Pellico and San Raffaelle are 
75 ft. 6 in. in height by 39 ft..in width. 

The gallery is lighted by eleven sun-lights or 
chandeliers, and round the base of. the dome by 
a ring of 300 gas-burners, and three rings of 
lights -at_ the top, under the lantern; the total 
namber of burners, employed for the illumination 
being upwards of 2,600. 

This work, was designed and has been carried 
out by the architect to the company, Giuseppe 
Mengoni, to whom great credit is due. 

It is not alone upon the creation of this really 
fine monument that the municipality of Milan is 
to be congratulated, since thie forms but a fraction 
of the great scheme of improvement which has 
been organised for that _Imperial.city. 

Onr readers will, many of them, recollect the 
huddled buildings which crowded upon the 


splendid cathedral, and the narrow and tortuous ; 


alleys by which they could alone wend their way 
from the Piazza del Duomo to the vast, but not 
very beautiful, Theatre of La Scala. Already 
the Piazza is nearly cleared of the old buildings 
which disfigured it, and the Gallery itself pro- 
vides a magnificent line of axis between the two 
great foci of attraction to all visitors to Milan. 
The English company, by whom these improve- 
ments have been effected, have always looked 
upon the erection of the great Gallery as the 


least remunerative portion of that 1 $ 

but, already, they have succeeded in letting 

almost every shop and a large proportion of the 
apartments it contains. 





The place wears the aspect of the greatest 
possible commercial activity, and it is difficult 
for any one visiting the gallery not to feel that: 
for the purposes of trade, the rents must very 
speedily rule in the’ same proportion to those 
in other parts of Milan which the rents of the 
Palais Royal at Paris used’ to~ bear, in its 
palmiest days, wher contrasted with those in 
the less popular streets of the same capital. 

. The next portion of the works with which the 
company will proceed, and for which the founda- 
tions are already brought up to the ground level, 
will consist of the: extensive range of: buildings 
which will form the southern side of the great 
Piazza del Duomo. The demolitions have already 
begun for the side of the same Piazza facing the 
west front of ‘the cathedral, and a beautiful 
opening has: been obtained ‘to oe pictu- 
resque-old Palazzo del’ Mercalanti, and the place 
surrounded with buildings which were famous 
asthe head-quarters of banking and commerce, 
when the Lombard goldsmiths and bankers were 
the great financiers of Europe. 

Oar countryman, Mr. Dighy Wyatt, who, as one 
of the directors of the company, has taken an 
active part in assisting Mr. Mengoni to the rea- 
lisation of his great scheme, has been fortunate 
enough to receive an honourable recognition of 
his services, both from the King of Italy and the 
Academy of Fine Arts of Milan, having received 
from the former the Officer's Cross of the Order 
of St. Maurizio and Lazzaro, and from the latter 
@ nomination as honorary Academician. 

Mr. Charles Barry, it will be remembered, 
was employed proféssionally to test the financial 
organization of the scheme prior to the establish- 
ment of the company. 

The unprecedented state of the money market. 
has, no doubt, operated in retarding the fall 
realization of Mr. Barry’s prognostios; but 10 
one acquainted with the great commercial im- 
portance of the city of Milan, and who has ones, 
seen the crowds who ne ae on 
make purchases in the Gallery we illustrate, 
donbt that, sooner or later, the tree the com- 
pany have succeeded throughso many difficulties 
in planting will bear a dae amount of 
fruit. 
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FROM IRELAND. 


Dublin.—The statue of Burke, by Mr. Foley, 
R.A., has been erected on its already prepared 
pedestal 

The Vartry Waterworks.—The Irish Times 
says :— The citizens will be glad to learn not 
only that the Vartry Waterworks are practically 
completed, but that financially they are in a 
much better position than they could have ex- 

The works have been in progress for 
nearly seven years, but at last the accounts are 
closed, and closed with a balance of 2,0001. in 
hand in favour of the citizens. The great reser- 
voir has been rendered watertight, and the 
water is now within 11 ft. of the summit. A 
sum of about 12,0001. is yet to be expended in 
completing the suburban works, but from this 
gource an income of between 5,0001. and 6,0001. 
a year is expected. The waterworks committee 
have unused powers to borrow to the extent of 
75,0001. in case of necessity.” 

The Dublin Evhibition Building.—A meeting 
of the proprietors of the Dublin Exhibition 
Palace Company, presided over by Sir Benjamin 
Lee Guinness, M.P., has been held, for the pur- 
pose of taking into consideration the offer of the 
Government to purchase the building for 
45,0001.—the sum at which it had been valued 
by Colonel M‘Kerlie and Mr. Ward Hunt. The 
directors had offered to sell the entire of the 
company’s property (including buildings, grounds, 
engines, machinery, organ, &c.) to the Govern- 
ment for 60,0007.; but the proposition would 
not be entertained. A very strong opinion was 
expressed at the meeting against disposing of 
the building at so great a sacrifice as 45,0001., 
which would not be sufficient to cover the liabi- 
lities of the company. Several influential share- 
holders thought that another effort ought to be 
made to resuscitate the undertaking, by raising 
money by the issue of preference shares, thereby 
preserving the palace and grounds for the pur- 
poses for which they were originally intended. 
Finally, a committee was appointed to consider 
how this object could be best effected. 








FROM SCOTLAND. 


Newhaven (near Edinburgh).—The Society of 
Free Fishermen at Newhaven have just com- 
pleted the erection of a tenement of dwelling- 
houses, says the Scotsman, in a manner highly 
creditable to them. The tenement is situated 
in Fountain-place, opposite the stone pier. The 
building contains six dwelling-houses, each con- 
sisting of room, kitchen, light bed-closet, and 
scullery, with water-closet for each flat. In 
addition to the range of dwelling-houses, the 
fishermen have erected a public clock, with an 
illuminated dial, 36 in. in diameter, placed in a 
pediment in front of the building. The clock 
will be illuminated all night for the accommoda- 
tion of the fishermen leaving and entering the 
harbour. 

Kirkaldy. A commencement has been made 
with the execution of the Kirkaldy and Dysart 
water-works, which are to supply one million 
gallons of water per day to the two towns, being 
at the rate of fifty gallons daily to each inhabi- 
tant. It is hoped that within a year the Lothrie 
water will be brought into and distributed over 
the burghs of Kirkaldy and Dysart. The supply 
is said to be abundant, even for a great increase 
of population ; and the quality is also very fine. 
According to the report of Professor Penny, of 
Glasgow, there are only 7 grains of dissolved 
ingredients in the gallon, of which 1°66 grain 
is organic matter, and the hardness is 34°. 

Ayr.—The improvements on the north side of 
the harbour are approaching completion. These 
works have been executed by the Glasgow and 
South-Western Railway Company, who intend to 
ship coals at the new quay. The new quay wall 
in course of erection, by Mr. Stewart, is in a 
forward state. By other improvements the 
harbour has been widened from 30 ft. to 50 ft. 
The Harbour Trustees have accepted an offer 
from the Messrs. Hunter, Edinburgh, who have 
Contracted to execute the necessary work on the 
pier and breakwater at a cost of upwards of 
4,0001. 

Cottage Accommodation in Scotland. — Mr. 
M‘Lagan, M.P., and Mr. Thomas Graham Murray, 
W.8., having recently been in communication 
with the Enclosure Commissioners in reference 
to the commissioners’ requirements for cottages 
erected on estates in Scotland under their 
Sanction, a letter, addressed to Mr. M‘Lagan, has 





been received from the commissioners, in which 
they state that as the cost of four-roomed 
cottages has operated as a restriction on im- 
proved cottage building, every facility shall be 
given to extend the practice, which already has 
in many cases been adopted, of sanctioning 
cottages composed of three rooms, to be charged 
on the estate. In such cases it is recommended 
that the living-room should not be of a less size 
than 16 ft. by 18 ft., and 10 ft. in height, but in 
no case should the size be less than 12 ft. by 
15 ft., nor the height less than 8 ft.—they think 
9 ft. preferable. They are further of opinion 
that the method of structure which encourages 
the practice of having recesses in which box- 
beds are placed, should be avoided. A scullery 
or wash-up place, as well as the usual out-offices, 
they add, should of course be also provided. 








ANCIENT CRUCIFORM PLATFORMS. 


WE hear of the discovery, near the village of 
Swinton, North Riding, and close tothe old Roman 
road from Eboracum to Preetorium, of a cruci- 
form excavation 8 ft. 9 in. in depth, cut into the 
solid rock. The arms of this cross were to the 
cardinal points, were exactly of a length, 
measuring from north to south and from east to 
west 19 ft., being 6 ft. wide at the point of 
junction, and 5 ft. at the ends. * The sides were 
perpendicular, and the bottom was a flat surface 
of coralline oolite. Upon this level bottom.of 
the excavation was raised a platform, also in 
the form of a cross, the arms of which extended 
the whole length (nearly) of the cutting, and 
were 2 ft. in height and 2 ft. wide. At the point 
of intersection was a large square block of calca- 
reous freestone, and the whole of the platform 
was made of the same rock, in large blocks at 
the bottom and smaller stones upwards, all care- 
fully placed. The excavation was filled up with 
soil, containing Roman pottery, beds of clay and 
charcoal, quantities of Medizval pottery, a 
worked bone pin, &c. A very similar structure, 
but formed on the natural ground, with a mound 
over it, was found at Helperthorpe, on the 
Wolds, about eighteen months ago. The cruci- 
form foundation in the area of Richborough 
Castle, Kent, will be remembered on reading 
this notice. 








SURVEYOR TO THE HON. SOCIETY OF 
GRAY’S INN. 


THE regretted death of Mr. Francis Wigg, the 
late surveyor to the Hon. Society of Gray’s Inn, 
has left a vacancy, which does not appear to be 
generally known to the profession. He was 
appointed to the office on the 22nd of May, 1833, 
and he held it until his death, on the 26th day 


of February last. It is ‘rather curious that his | by 


immediate predecessor was appointed to the 
office in the year 1800, so that they each held 
the office for nearly equal periods. 

Upon the death of Mr. Wigg being re- 
ported to the benchers of the society, they 
declined, we have been informed, to fill up the 
office immediately, thinking that the vacancy 
might not be generally known amongst the 
profession, and that sufficient time had not been 
afforded to gentlemen to compete for the 
appointment. 








OPENING OF THE NEW WORKHOUSE 
FOR WEST DERBY UNION, LIVERPOOL. 


THE new workhouse at Walton, the first stone 
of which was laid on the 29th of March, 1864, 
by Mr. Thomas Haigh (the then chairman of the 
West Derby Board of Guardians), has been for- 
mally opened. The edifice has been constructed 
to accommodate 1,000 inmates, and has cost, in- 
cluding the price of the land (purchased from Lord 
Sefton) ,65,0007. The grounds extend over an area 
of 37 acres, and it is intended to devote a great 
portion of the land to cultivation, so as to afford 
useful employment for the inmates, At either 
end of the building are hospitals for male and 
female inmates, and it is intended immediately 
to proceed with the laying out of a cemetery 
and the erection of a church. The main build- 
ing is already nearly full; and it is probable 
that in course of time the accommodation will 
not be too much for the numerous poor charge- 
able to the rates of the West Derby Union. 
Messrs. Culshaw & Sumners are the architects, 
and Mr, James Walters, the builder. — 





SCIENTIFIC LECTURES FOR THE 
PEOPLE, 


A series of lectures, in connexion with Mr. 

Twining’s Economic Museum at Twickenham, for 

the instruction of the poorer working classes in 

the principles of elementary science, and its appli- 
cations to health and the requirements of every- 

day life, has been in course of delivery in various 
parts of London during the autumn and winter, 

the last for the season having been given at the 
Mayfair Literary Institute, Hertford-street, May- 

fair. The course consisted of eight lectures. 
Mr. Twining prepared his lectures in clear and 
simple language, taking care to define and illus- 

trate every technical term, however common it 
might be, before using it. The illustrations, 
consisting of diagrams, specimens, models, and 
experiments, were all likewise of the simplest. 
kind. The lectures were provided gratuitously 
in all respects by Mr. Twining, and have been 
delivered two or three times every week (holiday 
times excepted), to audiences varying from 100 
to 200 up to about 1,000 persons, at school- 
rooms, literary institutions, workmen’s clabs, 
mission-rooms, and at the Lambeth Baths. They 
have been read by Mr. W. Freeman, curator of 
the Twickenham Economic Museum, the experi- 
ments being performed and the illustrations ex- 
hibited by Mr. George Whipple, of the Royal 
Kew Observatory. This attempt to bring ele- 
mentary science within the reach of the poorest 
and most uninstructed will be highly appreciated 
by all sanitary reformers, who find their greatest 
obstacle in dealing with the poor themselves to 
be their complete ignorance of the laws of 
science and health. 








THE NUT FOR THE PROFESSION TO 
CRACK. 
PAYMENT OF ARCHITECTS. 


Siz,—The nut that “a country gentleman” 
gives “the profession” has surely been cracked 
by every.professor his own way, and I cannot 
see what “convention” or “system too strong 
for individuals to break through” can possibly 
have to do with it. If ten “ architects” or 
‘ engineers,” or a thousand, whether forming an 
* Institute” or not, have each elected to be em- 
ployed in the way he calls “ unreasonable,” it is 
simply that to each of these ten or thousand 
reasoners this appeared reasonable,—nay, the 
highest reason (to quote your other correspond. 
ent), “the best that could be devised under the 
circumstances.” Others, as myself, to whom it 
never appeared reasonable at all for one instant 
of course never adopted it, but whatever ap- 
peared the best each of us could devise. Now, 
is not “devising” the architect’s and the engi- 
neer’s whole specialty ? What is meant, then, 
*‘ convention beats them down” in this very 
first matter of devising? Has the professional 
deviser not devised the very first thing he had 
to devise ?—how to reckon his own pay? Of 
course he has. The architect, the engineer, has 
devised, and this is his device! If it be not to 
your taste, or sense of the “ reasonable,” ob- 
serve this is his architectwre,—this is his engineer- 
ing. Take it or leave it. What do you want 
either “ profession” for, but for their devising ? 

If the “Country Gentleman” had been a 
“constant reader” any considerable time, he 
would know that his “Nut” is a very old 
acquaintance in the Builder’s pages. I have 
noted the following times of its special ap- 
pearances :— 

1845 ... No. 150, p. 605 (Leader), 
1852 Nos. 469-72, pp. 76, 91, 122. 
1857 ... No. 748, p. 320. 
1865 ... No. 1186, p. 752. 
. No, 1187, p. 787. 
.«» No, 1188, p. 798. 
. No. 1189, p. 821. 
we No, 1190, p. 829 (2 letters). 
: No, 1192, p. 876. 
. No. 1193, p. 894. 
99 «oe No. 1194, p. 913. 

Your correspondent would find the “ profes- 
sional” mind very satisfactorily displaying 
itself, I think, in No. 1187 (letter signed 
“Thomas Harris’’), No. 1192 (“E. L. Tarbuck”), 
and an answer to the latter in No. 1194. 

What I presume “A Country Gentleman” and 
his public (as distinguished from the Institute’s 
public) really want, is an alphabetical list occa- 
sionally advertised, like the annual list of 
“sworn brokers,” of those who are declared or 
sworn owners’ architects, as distinct from con- 
tractors’ architects, being headed by some such 





declaration as this :— 
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“ We, the. undersi , practising as owners’ 
engineers, or owners’ architects, building de- 
i or building surveyors, do hereby 


As 
whom the Builder is intended, I must say the 
really difficult and sole “nut” I find to erack, 
and which . D consider @ real hardshi ip and: 


design without being confounded: popularly, and 
by writers: like “A Country Gentleman,” with 
the order of men that, of all others, from. the 
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ever be mistaken for aught else as long as a 
stone of it can be dug up. But whether one 
calls.oneself architect, engineer, builder, or mere 
surveyor, it is all the same. Each now is taken: 


to mean what I abominate beyond. ail trades, | 


penal or not. 
An: Antist, No PercenrTacER. 


i mma 
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DAMP: 

In reply to your correspondent “ G. D. B.,” in 
your publication of F last, I would re- 
commend his trying, on a small scale, “ bright 
American varnish,” laid on with a brush like 
paint. It should be kept warm during the pro- 
cess, 80 as to retain the consistency of paint. 

A few days’ delay in painting over the varnish 
will be sufficient, and a dry day should be 


selected. The cost per gallon of the bright | 


American varnish is about 4s. ontside. I shall 
be glad to know the result if “G.D. B.” will 
forward it. 

The “ bright American varnish” may be pro- 
cured at most sea-ports. F.. RB. 


(see 


— 








STORAGH OF RAIN-WATER. 


RecEntTLY Mr. Bailey Denton has drawn atten- 
tion to the storage of water. He tells us that 
we may expect a dry summer, and therefore it is 
well to look for economy in the use, and the 
careful preservation, of the supplies: He points 
attention to storage reservoirs, but I think there 
ig another part of tlie subject which deserves 
more attention. than it has received;.and that is 
the preservation of rain-water for domestic use, 
Ryp Bawing: a. clsteun:apecially: tn receive the roof- 
water, 

When.I rebuilt my house, I put up ‘a large 
cistern capable of holding 1,000 gallons, and it 
has been one of the greatest. luxuries we have 
enjoyed ever since: The whole of the roof-water 
SS the overflow is connected with 

rain-water pipe, which empties itself in the 
usual way. The cistern is carefully covered, so 
that the blacks are kept out, and the water is 
mot more discoloured than I have seen water 
taken from streams im healthy districts. We 
use it forthe hed-rooms, and other purposes of a 
like nature, but not for culinary or drinki 
purposes. Although mine is a large house, we 
have only once been without this water for four 
years. It might be made much clearer by a 
simple system of filtration, but I have never 
found it necessary to adopt this precaution, as 
we have become quite reconciled to its appear- 
ance, from the much greater softness it pos- 
sesses than the water supplied by the company. 
To say nothing of the greater ease, comfort, 


and effectiveness with which the process: of | earthy 


washing is performed, I am sure that I save the 
interest of my outlay in soap. 
from all consideration as: to the 


Quite 
saving of water it is of moment, but it is now 
understood that the report of the commission on 


the London: water supply will be in substance 
po NESE schemes: for supplying London 


have been: proposed to us, but will | carr 








strongly recommend a constantsupply. It will, 
therefore, be necessary that the public as well 
as: the company, should look: carefully at the 
question so as to check waste, and:to economise: 


the use of water: The ereetion of: a rain-water |) 


tank in every house would greatly: conduce to 
this end, while it. wonld tend to promote cleanli- 
ness.and health. 8. 8. 








HORNCASTLE TOWN SEWERAGE 
TENDERS, 


We have received the following list of pre- 
posterous tenders sent in for sewering Horn- 
castle. The quantities were. supplied, so that 
the differences are in. price only :— 












































Barstow & Co. ..cccccorccccsscccecsees £6,388 0 0 
a & Sons sosennnecensonsecen: cones 6,761 0 0 
ONSOM DONE. ..c<coonccccoscascssoce i 00 
BIO 6 GD, cccceocsensesaccoessene 6,129 0 0 
Binns ... 4,000 0 0 
Abell & Co. 4,584 0 0 
Moore 4,159 0 0 
eossy tora. 0: 0 
4,074 
Wainwright 3,812 0 0 
Williams 3,722. 0 0 
Walter... 3,710 0 0 
Binsley 3,677 0. 0 
castes 3,571. 0 0: 
poy reas 8,500 0 0 
Hadsforth & Ceury...... seneasasaane 3,348 0 0 
Young 3,238 0: 0 
3,249 0 0) 
Ford 3,229 0 0 
Potter 3,165 0 0 
Frow. 2;3992 0 OF 





“ After the tenders had been opened and their 


sums made known, Mr. Young (3;2881.) pleaded } 
an error, and was, in consequence, allowed to |. 
make a private proposal of 2,9771., which, being |' 


151. below the lowest, the Board, with the Rev. 
W. H. Milner, vicar, in the chair, accepted the 
new proposal or amended tender, to the discredit 
of the four contractors originally lower.” 

We give this statement as sent to us by more 
than one of the persons who tendered. 








FOOTINGS ON ANOTHER MAN’S LAND. 


A CORRESPONDENT, signing “ Stylus,” is very} 
facetious as to “ Surveyor,” who asked’ a ques- | 


tion, a few weeks back, concerning the right, or 
otherwise, of allowing the projection of his 
footings on the adjoining ground :— 


**You can no more build,” says ‘‘ Stylus,” * under 
another man’s land than you can.upon it, and the reasons 
are quite plain, and, if I'may add, natural,” 

i buildings. the and the earth upon. which 
they stand, are one and indivisible. In the case of lease- 
hold land and freehold house, the person building the 
house hires the land upon which it stands for @ given term, 
at a yearly sum, which is called ground-rent. When the 
ground-rent fails, or the lease expires, the house then 
mnerges into the o ip of the soil, 

This has been the law of England for more centuries 
than we need care to g back te. If a man chooses to 
widen the base of his building surreptitiously, so as to 
touch, or rest on, or under; another man’s , then that 
other man, upon discovery, can call in the force of the 
law and have that portion of the building removed.” 


“ Stylus” is evidently not aware that Building 
Acts which are or have been in force, have at 
times: given this special right to builders. The 
Metropolitan Building Act of a few years ago 
did so. “Surveyor,” however, must consider 
that, where there is no special Act in. force, he 
cannot touch or encroash upon the soil of his: 
neighbour. 








HUSBANDRY IN. HYDE PARK. 


_ Srx;—Would it not be-well that Londoners should be 
informed that in Hyde Park the rural scenes for the year 
commenced ? 


The other day, standing rising grou 
o Y, 8 on the risi nd north of 
the barracks (in the centre) I was rised at the truly 
rural scene before me, Looking in direction of the 
bridge, scarcely a sign of London is to be seen, and, to 
enhance the view, an acre or more of grase had been re- 
moved, leaving the ground bare, and. over which a.fine 
horse was drawing a harrow, giving one the idea of afield 
under cultivation; men at cutting _ carts 
slowly moving to and fro to.carry: them. away bring 
materiel to take. the place of the green. herbage 
pemnewon, Soak cart, making: endeot: ite 88 and the 
route it eient7 Coane Competiess in the sward; 
etek <materton sensliattendinaion io 
; ts) ‘ i 
believe oneself miles in the country, I say. ‘‘i ° 
but it will be continued as, sone Cane Bel y times are 
by last two 


season be induced to continue it till all the grasa be 
removed, and then we might be favoured, perhaps, with.s 
an accompaniment™ to Cattle 


=== 
bring these rural scenes into the heart of London ; and gt 
the ane ap you know, it saves purchasing god, 


Unfortunately, going on @ little further one comes 
hyo 
ithe dung- , OF, a8 it here mus 
eap. I won I to say I cannot admire their choicg jn. 
‘placing it in: the be centre of the Park, at the: side-of 
—_ of trees (late the betting- }. This. would be ong, 

the prettiest of the Park if it were but clean ang 
‘sweet, Here, time to time, one may see mnd-carty 
toiling over the sward to add to the heaps their load op 
road-scrapings and coarse rubbish. Here it remaing ¢jj, 
wanted, being occasionally turned over to facilitate 
and which I am sure it does, by the smell then given 

Last year much of this (without sifting) was 
over the Park, andits contents might have farni 
ing points to some Hervey for volumes of ‘‘ Meditations.» 
It seemed to contain remnants of everything in civilizer 
society ;—old shoes, , Saucepans, sardine. bores, 
broken canisters, piste, dichea, wires of umbre brick. 
bats, broken bottles and glass, the sharp points of which 
sparkled on the ground amidst the relics of almost 
conceivable thing, and-which were allowed thus to remaie 
for many weeks, if'not months, to be —— 

«O, 








DEATH IN THE ALLEY: 


S1e,—The Builder has. done much to enlist sympathy 
in behalf of the poor creatures living (or rather dying) up 
narrow courts, purlieus, and back slums, in towns; 
Let: me appeal to those who. have the power and the willta 
aid'in this: work of mercy, for it is imperative. we. to 
obtain the width and whereabout of every fever-den inthe 
‘kingdom. Subsequently to an Act to be passed; all such 
‘places under 2 ft, wide in any part ereof should be 
‘closed as human dwelling-places the first year, under 3-ft, 
‘the second year, under 4 ft. the third year, and so on: 
to 12 ft. ;. the minimum.to be allowed by law: Thave hat 

lenty of sympathetic (pie-erust) promises from 
ren good has resulted yet.. RD. 








CHURCH BELLS.. 


Strz,—Ih a late number of your interesting journal thera 
isan account of the building of @ chureh at the north of 
London, in the neighbourhood of Somers-town;, Now, 
sir, it isa remarkable fact that there is not one churehy 
steeple in the — of Saint Pancras that contains’a peal 
of bells, or im fact'any part of the north of London, with 
the exception of the parish church, Islington, This 
church in Somers-town is building, I read, by the munifly 

cence of a gentleman, and a peal of bells would no doubt 
be a novelty te. the inhabitants of the neighbourhood of 


| the church, HABITANT, 








EFFLORESCENCE ON BRICKWORK. 


Srm,—All exposed brickwork.in these parts. (Swansea) 
becomes, after a short time, covered with a white powder 
or efflorescence, which renders any attempt to produce 
coloured patterns in that material quite futile. As.cone 
stant subscribers to your valuable journal, we beg to say 
that we should be greatly obliged if you or any of your 
‘readers would = us of any meee De w — 
disfigurement. can prevented, or efféctually 
manently removed. T.W.& of 








A SUBVEYOR’S CLAIM AGAINST A. 
LOCAL BOARD, 


of Higalths the piaistih eke had’ bese mervopor tors 
: aintiff, een surveyor to- 
Board, claimed 37. 10s. for salary due on his dismissal 
within the period of his previous notice of resignation. 
In consequence of disagreement with certain members of 
the Board, who seem to have had the appointment of an 
engineer-in-chief in view, the surveyor. gave notice of his 
resignation in. three months, and in the meantime = 
formed his duties as usual, but had not attended. two 
meeti e Board, which were not included: im his 
duties, but which he had been in the habit of doing. Ins 
letter to the clerk, he had explained that in the one case 
he was unwell, and in the other, the Board were to discuss 
the appointment of his successor. The Board dismissed 
theeuceay on: within o meoth On: on. of the: explkpel 
notiee of resignation, offering hi is salary up 
time of dismissal, which he refased. The defence was 
rather # shuffling one. It was argued that by the Act 
appointing loeal Boards, the Board had “s.power of sume 
mary dismissal of which they could not deprive them 
| selves; to which the County Court judge, before whom 
the case stood, replied that he “ must disagree with that: 
what must beeome.of any local Board if most con- 
officers could go and leave them at any 
The Legislature, he remarked, could not have conteme 
such an absurdity, or, as was also urged, that the 

Seankoccebenes dreas ing “whieh might work to the 
injury of the rate: , and the embarrassment of s subs 
sequent Board.” It was admitted, nevertheless, that & 
contract had been made with the surveyor which had not 
expired at the time of dismissal; and the idea seems to 
race en ir ae Rae: 

.not upon ‘0 

As tha Judge was —— against the defendants om 
these ‘points, neglect of duty was next urged; ee 

a — _ a thet on Se h oot 
a duty o: surveyor, an ig suc mains 
Shick | the or t done, was 





Over & farm, vig.’ . 
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THE DUKE OF BUCCLEUCH ». 
THE METROPOLITAN BOARD OF WORKS 


‘Turs action has been again before the judges in the 
Gourt of Exchequer. 
» Mr, Pollock I 

found.a verdict not only for that amount, but for 
terest upon it, and for the expenses of the award. Mr. 
Hewkins, Q:C., cont that, if it should turn out that 
fhe umpire had any sum, however small, which 
he bad no jurisdiction to ive, the award 
defendants would be-entitled to the verdict, Mr. Hawkins 
gibmitted that there was no grant of the jetty to the duke 
under either of the leases, that the jetty was reall: i 
rty, and that, therefore, he was.not-entitled to com- 
ta in eee “call ft that the jetty had 
Mr. Baron in sail a ; ej 
ae ag He did ast know 
whether Sir Walter Scott conld be considered an authority 


upon such a matter, but he spoke in one of his novels.of | ; 


stairs from Montagu House to the Thames 
Mr. Hawkins wished he could avail himsélf of ‘such an 
authority, as ‘the process would be both instructive and 


"ir. Baron Martin said there could be no doubt the 
gtairs belonged ‘to the Old ‘Palace of Whitehall, and ‘the 
-could make a grant of them to any one. 

The Lord Chief Baron said, as at present advised, .I am 
of opinion there was abundant evidence to prove that the 
jetty was an easement and-right of way belonging to Mon- 
tagu House, and that it passed by the general words in the 
lease to the duke, who is consequently entitled to compen- 
sation for the loss of it. 

Mr. Hawkins then argued at some length that in regard 
to various other matters for which the um ire had allowed 
anise Se was not entitled to compen- 
sation. 

The court granted a rule generally : rule nisi. 








THE LIABILITIES OF ARCHITECTS. 
SWATRIDGE V. COLSON. 


Yeovil, sought to recover 161. 18s. ‘6d., for two stone | the 


ghimney-pieces. Mr. Watts appeared for the plaintiff: 
the defendant, an architect, of borne, conducted his 
‘own cave. The defendant had been engaged in erecting ® 
rectory at Sandford, and, in accordance with his instruc- 
tions, the plaintiff made two stone chimney-pieces, whieh 
were fixed there, and he now sued for their value. His 
Honour asked if the defendant undertook to the 
intiff.—Mr, Watts: He gave the onder. 


they ann gonmnelty given by hiteots, and tradesmen Lacy 


arc 
are very much obliged to them; but the princi 


Mr, Watts said the prineipal was not ieclpeed ie i 
a 


Honour: If the principal was not ‘ person 
gave an order, and there was fraud, then he would have to 
pay ; but in this case it seemed the order was given simply 
in-the capacity of architect —Piaintiff seid ‘he -had-alw 
considered Mr. Colson the responsible, , and had en- 
tered the charges for the work done'to in 
books.—His Honour said ; 
who was liable.—Mr. Colson: ‘He has become 
Bankrupt or you would never have hesrd of it.—Mr. 
Watts . Hxactiy; that’s: 


cannot get his money, 80 


ease, 
the princi The order had been given by Mr.’ 
Colson, who had looked at the ‘books, and pointed out, 


° 
ce” 
o® 
4 
& 

5 
' 


what items were ‘to be ge tae agp 
buiider.—On other ——, on ‘being 
sworn, said he was an architect, and resided at Sherborne. 
Bwatridge called at his office several times early in 1867, 

the chimney- 


requesting that he — 
pieces.at the rectory. tie him that 
munication with a marble company, and sh 
book of designs, with list of prices, and 


i 
ir 


was. done ; however, I did not t it. 
Mr. Colson continued : Swatridge ‘sai 

‘supply chimney-pieces at 80 low ‘a ‘price, and voluntarily 
ered me 5 per cont. comarision. I told plaintiff on 

‘one oecasion the nominee of the Queen Anne's bounty— 

the Rector, the Rov. Urauiias Gesicwentiy, “wre oe. 

owner, and the contractor | . Gale, then living at 'Port- 

land. Plaintiff inquired what I knew of Gale as to: i 


i 
H 
: 


tlt 
i 
| 
i 
| 


had attended *the settlement, he would also ‘have ‘been 
Pee ot pen quell 


ba Pee was'to be-made. miles, at a cost, the cap ame ; on 
His ;nour : That shows where you expected to get the other, we:not only throw away that-we possess 
your money. useless 


tothe duke esum of 8,3267. The | letters 


| Union Club, established in the Rue de Choiseul, the ques- 
tion whether elub consti 











Ghjectionable use of cesspools; ‘bat, locking-at the matter 
in an economieal point of view, a great inconsistency .i8 


considerable ‘ 
tiff: But ‘you ‘promised to-write ‘to me ‘and say | observed: while, on ——— we send thousands df 


— 


but render it worse than 
"Defendant said he ‘hed witnesses to vall who had ‘been element of disease. But, whatever might be the benefit in 








CHURCH-BUILDING NEWS. 


Brooklands (Mamchester).—The church of ‘Bt. 
| John the Divine, at Brooklands, built and en- 
Gowed tt ‘the cost of the late Mr. Sam Brooks, 


|*has been formally consecrated ‘by the Bishop of 


sureties. 

position that he ‘looked the defendant 

himself personally liable, and nothing having been made 
out to his sati that the oud be 

the defendant, he should give it:for him, with his. 
expenses, 








PAEIE = 1: Peher than ‘to thiat of saul. 
“PA | > Ta ‘to ng 
THE COST OF IMPROVING \ePhe materials of whichit is built are, externally, 
Tuer reports of the tribunals which have'ad- | Yorkshire shoddies of a warm ‘tint, with 
received : for i , internally, the 
leaving their places of ‘business just now in the, walls are lined with fire/bricks, cream and 


E 


the new Opera House, say: 


“© The expropriations for the opening of the new street, 
the Rue'Réaumur, are al =. The jory who 
estimate the sums to be ‘relinqui —- i 
perty ave now nga the.section between the Rue |. 

u Port Mahon and'the Rue de Choiseul, Three of these 
archases alone have cost each of them more than a mil- 
i [@he reader i 


' 
; 


bear inumind ‘ea mil- 
lion of francs is -40,0002., and. 100,000f, 4,0001.] For 


: 
é 


flight of steps area choir and chancel, 82 ft. long 
20 ft. wide, with 
north a ‘small ‘door leading to the 


i 
eg 
2 
F 


; di 
— ules 1,800 one — sacristy. ‘The building is entered at three door- 
paid for loss of trade 
exceeded half million ; a florist obtained 240,000f. for an te a8 + pa a a * — of the 


if 
e 
i 


Restaurateur 
were in Rue de ia Michodiere, No.8, received : 
‘A. question presented itself as to the claime-of the Artis BR 


the members of a 


> 


F 
i 
t 
3 
: 
E 
¥ 


my pe ood cnt eta toy on | rondo, ahovo Which, So are, led in wit 
fi M. De Barthélemy, who for the club, o, Tses “Gn ’ in 
having obteined : 300,008.” ‘The ard maiie ‘|e pair of three-light windows, with traceried 
the present serien of awards exonee Sect for The jury ean plain circles, a piece = 4 
ane seven other buildings geometrical iron 8 
regered to be saken down in armament PTT | owe windows is kept up oomiderabic boleh 
Rue Louis te Grand, race the proprietor demanded | ‘from the ground, and it and the sub- 
1,000,000, for.his interest,-and-wae paid 900,000, | tn $09 | gill of the main arch, under which the windows 
case of the proprietor of No. 30, Rue de-la Paix, -he de- 2 sd i 
manded 1,640,000f., and obtained 1,320,000f; one of the are grouped, are ‘two large circular medallions, 
See coquet peed re — whom: Ae Mame with highl weer et cat Shr 
: 'y e 
300,000 ; 100,000, to a glover, and 290,000. fo SISNET | the ‘Call -of ‘St. John from ‘his fishing net ‘to 


th amounts to 7; . Thegross totalis some- 
The eam oat 26,000,008, oF 1,040,000. For the short out’ 
fromthe Rue Louis le Grand'to of the boulevard 
the indemnities amount to'60,000,000f. The figures here 
given, it will be understood, are sums paid for expropria- 
tion and to the landlords. After this expenditure the 
new houses haveto’be built. i . 
|reredos, painted jn -wax-colour, Covers &® space 
————— iLof 28 ft. wide by 6'ft. Gin. high; it is divided 
'‘linto three compartments, the central subject 
being our Lord in Glory, with, on either hand, 
'| angels in postures of adoration, and at the four 
corners of the central panel are cherubs. The 
background of the work is filled in with plants 
Jof wheat and vine conventionally treated. 
i i ls below the 


-aureoles. 
surveyor says :— : floor and ‘walls, ‘toa height of 4 ft. 6‘in,, 
|ere laid with encaustic tiles. The whole of the 
«* Itis a matter of serious concern 


ing the strenuous efforts made by the committee to im- 


prove the sanitary condition of the borough, ® high rate glass, with ‘the geometric forms in ‘tracery 
of mortality still prevei ee Oe i ee eecken tooeing 
hich come with a eaeetll is at ‘present ‘towerless, haying 
eae T'may Femark. thet, es w'gret deal hae a élight beaded wood 'bell:fieche ‘rising from the 
been done in ‘the of sewerage and drainage, | nave-ridge, and supported ‘by the roof-trusses. 
; +o accommodate at 
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Catherine-wheel window of nine lights, with 
. There are also double-lancet 
i on each side of the nave. Severn-side 
i form the chief material used. Outside, 
walls are relieved by bands and devices in 
and white Staffordshire bricks, and by 
. Inside, the walls are lined to 
the height of the window-sills with red bricks, 
with an arcading in black bricks ; above the sills 
the walls are lined with white Staffordshire 
bricks, relieved by bands and ornamentations in 
red and black bricks, pointed with white cement. 
The roof timbers are all stained and varnished, 
and the spaces between the rafters are plastered. 
Hereafter the panels of the chancel will pro- 
bably be decorated with colour. The fittings 
throughout are of deal, stained and varnished. 
The system of warming is that by Porrett’s 
underground stove. The roof is covered with 
red and blue Broseley tiles, arranged in orna- 
mental patterns. At the west end a bell-cot has 
been erected of brick and stone, surmounted by 
a stone cross; at the east end, over the chancel, 
there is an iron finial, painted in chocolate, 
relieved with gilding. The porch is at the 
north-west corner of the nave, and is sur- 
mounted with a light iron finial. The whole of 
the floor of the nave is laid with tiles, blue, red, 
and white, in patterns. The floor of 
the chancel has been laid with tiles by Godwin, 
of Lugwardine. The chancel-arch is of red and 
white stone, and rests on corbels, on which are 
carved angels. The corbels in the chancel are 
carved with the cross and crown, and the 
emblems of our Lord’s passion. There is a 
credence on the north side of the altar. The 
five windows of the chancel are filled with 
stained glass by Messrs. Clayton & Bell. The 
subjects are,—Our Lord as the Good Shepherd 
in the centre, and the four Evangelists, two on 
either side. Beneath the figures, which are all 
in standing attitudes, are placed in‘ quatrefoils 
the emblems of our Lord and the Evangelists,— 
the Agnus Dei, the Angel, the Lion, the Ox, and 
the Eagle. An organ of six stops has been 

laced in the church. It was built by Messrs. 

ryceson, Brothers, of London, and was shown 
at the Paris Exhibition last year. The whole of 
the iron-work and gas-fittings were made by 
Mr. Cormell, of Cheltenham ; the seats and roof 
have been stained by Mr. Barnes, of Gloucester ; 
and the church has erected, under the per- 
sonal superintendence of Mr. Henry Medland, 
by Messrs. King & Godwin, of this city. The 
outlay has exceeded 2,0001. 

Rushall.—The church here has been re-opened 
after alterations and repairs. In the alterations 
the style has been adhered to, but by an addi- 
tion of a spire a new appearance has been given 
to the building. The nave has been enlarged 
33 ft., and so 104 new sittings have been ob- 
tained. The whole building has been repaired 
and renovated, and the work has been done by 
Mr. Highway, builder, Walsall, from designs by 
Mr. Cranston, architect, Birmingham. The 
cost of the whole is about 2,0001., which has 
been defrayed by Mr. W. Mellish, Q.C., one of 
the patrons of the church. 


LEER 








DISSENTING CHURCH-BUILDING NEWS. 


Liverpool. — The new Welsh Presbyterian 
Chapel in Prince’s-road has been opened for 
divine service. We are indebted to the local 
Jowrnal, which gives a description of the edifice, 
accompanied with an engraving, for the follow- 
ing particulars. The chapel, with its two 
lecture-rooms, two vestries, keeper’s house, &c., 
occupies an open site at the corner of Upper 
Hill-street and Prince’s-road, the principal 
fagade being towards the latter. The chapel 
proper is built of stone throughout, yellow sand- 
stone being used for all the finishings and orna- 
mental portions, and grey-tinted Yorkshire 
shoddies for the general wall surfaces. The 
style of architecture is Gothic, with a strong 
bias towards the Early French school in all the 
details. In plan thec is in the form of a 
T, although not perfectly so, for the nave is 
continued eastward of the transepts about 5 ft., 
forming a recess for the reception of the pulpit 
and its accessories. The ground-floor is seated 
for about 800 persons, and is free from all ob- 
structions to sight, except two slender marble 
columns which support the centres of the 
transept galleries. The two columns supporting 
the end are so placed as to be out of the 
line of of any sitting behind them. The 
three galleries are seated for about 300 per- 


sons. At the north-east corner of the chapel 
rises the tower and spire to about the height 
of 200 ft. This feature is described as 
being the finest in this district. The lower 
portion of the tower forms the principal porch. 
The upper stage of the tower is pierced with 
eight deeply-recessed and shafted belfry-lights. 
At this stage the eight great buttresses of the 
tower terminate against the base of the angle 
pinnacles in open tabernacles, supported on red 
columns. Above the parapet, in the base of the 
spire, are four lofty lucarne lights with pinnacled 
canopies supported on long detached red columns. 
The tower is attached to the body of the chapel 
by a vestibule, in which are placed the stairs to 
the end gallery of the nave. The main gable to 
Prince’s-road contains a group of three deeply- 
recessed and traceried windows, the centre one 
being about 40 ft. high. A projecting porch is 
placed on the south side of the nave opposite the 
tower vestibule. The side windows of the nave 
and transepts are large, and the transept gables 
are pierced with triplets of lofty traceried 
windows. The west gable, over the pulpit, has 
a large rose window of plate tracery. The whole 
of the windows throughout the chapel are glazed 
by Messrs. Edmondson & Son, of Manchester. The 
whole of the woodwork of the interior, with the 
exception of the pulpit, is of selected pitch pine. 
The seating is open, and furnished with crimson 
cushions. The gallery fronts are arcaded with 
moulded arches, supported on black shafts, and 
bracketed from the beams. The latter are sup- 
ported on wall corbels and columns of green 
marble with carved capitals. The pulpit (not 
quite finished) is constructed of oak, relieved 
with rosewood, teak, ebony, and boxwood. The 
chief feature of the interior is the ceiling. It is 
plastered between transverse and horizontal 
wood ribs, and is in shape a pointed cradle roof. 
The curved transverse ribs are supported on wall 
columns with carved capitals of various designs. 
The chapel is lighted by gas-fittings in wrought 
iron and brass, designed by the architects, and 
manufactured by Messrs. Charles Smith & Sons, 
of Birmingham, who also supplied the whole 
ornamental ironwork and ironmongery about the 
buildings. The cast railing of the boundary- 
walls was made by Messrs. Harrison & Son, of 
Liverpool. To the west of the chapel are large 
and convenient buildings in ornamental brick- 
work, containing two lecture-rooms, two vestries, 
and keeper’s house, with other conveniences. 
The maso: was executed by the late Mr. 
Stirling and Mr. Edwards, of Liverpool. The 
woodwork has been executed by Mr. James 
Pollock. The plastering, &c., was done by Mr. 
Roberts. The woodwork of the interior was 
varnished by Mr. A. Lillyman, painter and 
plumber. The architects from whose designs, 
and under whose superintendence the whole of 
the works have been executed, are Messrs. W. 
& G, Audsley, of Liverpool. 








SCHOOL-BUILDING NEWS. 


Liverpool.—The chief stone of St. Titus’s Na- 
tional Schools, Portland-street, has been laid. 
It was estimated that about 4,000/. would be 
required, and towards raising this amount the 
Government and the National Society promised 
7001., and the Liverpool Church and School Ex- 
tension Society 1,0007. A space of ground was 
obtained on the right-hand side of Portland- 
street, and the schools will be erected nearly 
opposite to the church. The building will be a 
very plain and substantial one, and executed in 
grey bricks, with stone dressings. There will be 
three floors, each having a school-room 56 ft. 
6 in. long by 18 ft. wide, with class-rooms 24 ft. 
long by 15 ft. 6 in. wide. Stone staircases will 
lead to each floor. There will be a spacious play- 
ground attached to the schools, which are esti- 
mated to accommodate 500 children. The 
architects are Messrs. Culshaw & Sumners, and 
the contractors Messrs. J. Burroughs & Sons. 
Surrey.— A contract has been signed with 
Messrs. Mansfield, Price, & Co., for 15,0001., for 
the county school buildings, to accommodate 300 
boys. This contract includes a chapel, which is 
the gift of Mr. W. H. Peek, of Wimbledon House. 
The new buildings are to be completed in twelve 
months. 

Stockport.—The foundation-stone of St. Paul’s 
New Schools, Portwood, was to be laid on Wed- 
nesday. The schools are to accommodate 500 
children. They are to be fitted with separate 
lavatories for boys and girls, and to be warmed 


—__= 


is Mr. Medland Taylor, of Manchester; and yy 
W. H. Brown is the contractor. Z 
Wakefield. — The foundation-stone of ney 
National and Sunday Schools to be built jn 
Zetland-street, in connexion with the Wake, 
field Parish Church, has been laid, 
buildings, which are of Gothic design, and ar 
intended to afford accommodation for 500 chil, 
dren, consist of boys’ school-room, 60 ff, : 
20 ft. ; girls’ room, 66 ft. by 20 ft. ; infants’ 
52 ft. by 21 ft.; and two class-rooms, each 16 ff, 
by 16 ft. Cloak-rooms and lavatories will algo 
be fitted up adjoining the entrances. The 
and girls’ rooms are so arranged that they cay 
be thrown into one. The external faces of the 
walls will be of pitched-faced stone from quarrieg 
in the neighbourhood, with tooled dressings, In. 
ternally the rooms will be plastered, also ceiled 
at the rafters, and the roofs being high-pitched 
and open - timbered, wrought, stained, and 
varnished. The whole of the inside wood-work 
will be stained and varnished. The roofs wil] 
be covered with blue and purple slates in 
surmounted by red ridge tiles. The contractg 
for the various works have been let to Mr. Geo, 
Fawcett (brick and stone), Mr. J. P. Hill 
(slating), Mr. C. Driver (plastering), Mr. J. B, 
Goldthorp (carpenters’ and joiners’ work), Mr, 
Drake (plumbing and glazing work), Mr. Thomag 
Hudson (ironwork), and Messrs. Hodgson & Son 
(painting and staining). The cost of the build. 
ings will be about 1,800I., and they will be 
carried out from the designs and under the 
superintendence of Mr. William Watson, of this 
town, architect. 








Miscellanen, 


Homes oF THE PEOPLE IN EDINBURGH. — Sir 
J. Y. Simpson states that in the old town of 
Edinburgh there are 13,000 families, consisting 
of 60,000 individuals, living in one-roomed 
houses; and that 1,500 rooms are the abodes, 
day and night, of from 5 to 15 persons. About 
120 have no windows, and 900 of them are 
cellars. 


Tue ArcHzoLocicaL Society or Matm.— 
At a recent meeting of this Society, Colonel Col- 
linson, R.E., and Deputy-Adjutant Commissary- 
General Furse presented a plan of the Phoenician 
ruins at Hagiar Kim, near Crendi, about six 
miles distant from Valetta. A lecture was deli- 
vered in illustration of the plan by Mr. Farse, 
which gave the audience some idea not only of 
the ruins themselves, but of who are to be con- 
sidered, according to the description of ‘ancient 
authors, and the generally received tradition, 
the first inhabitants of these islands and the 
architects and builders of Hagiar Kim. 





SEL¥-FEEDING PENHOLDERS.—A renewed at- 
tempt has been made to form a self-feeding 
penholder on improved principles. Mr. F. F. 
Benvenuti, principal of the Swansea Training 
School and Literary Institute, is the inventor. 
The Cambrian states that he has given the pen 
a thoroughly practical trial, and readily acknow- 
ledges its advantages over others. Ink can be 
kept in the holder for several days together— 
always at hand when wanted ; whilst in writing, 
blots, which accompany other self - feeding 
holders, are almost impossible. Messrs. George 
Rowney & Co., of London, his agents, adds our 
authority, recently received a testimonial from 
Mr. Redgrave, the principal of the Science and 
Art Department of the South Kensington Museum 
recommendatory of it as a drawing-pen, and @ 
valuable acquisition to the architect. 


Vatve or Intustratep Books. — The Pub- 
lishers’ Circular mentions an incident at the 
sale of the library of the late Mr. Windus, of 
Tottenham, as showing the increasing value of 
choice books. One of the gems of the collectiot 
was a copy, on large paper, of Dr. J. T. Dibdin's 
“ Bibliographical, Antiquarian, and Picturesque 
Tour in France and Germany,” illustrated with 
etchings, India proof engravings, private plates, 
original drawings by Lewis, Pagin, and others, 
extending the three volumes to six. The copy 
was formed by Mr. Eyton, and at the sale of a 
library twenty years it was pu 

631. by Mr. Lay, ahs aeacied of it, for 1001. 
The same book was knocked down few = 
since for 2401. to Mr. Harvey, of St. James 5 
street, the next bidder being again Mr. Lilly, its 
former . This sale afforded many other 
exemplifications of the same fact, which is, 10 
deed, obvious to any one who takes an 








with Haden’s heating apparatus. The architect 


in literature. 
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TECTURAL Exxrsrtion Society. — The 

ars of the Exhibition will take place on 

Wednesday, the 29th inst. A Conversazione will 
be held on the 5th of May. 


{uz New St. Taomas’s Hosritat. — Her 
Majesty has named Wednesday, the 13th of May, 
at half-past eleven o'clock, for the ceremony of 
laying the first stone of the new St. Thomas’s 


Hospital. 

OpENING OF THE NorTiINcHAM Free LipRary.— 
The Mayor has opened the Free Library in the 
presence of & large number of gentlemen. It 
contains 3,500 vols. of voyages and travels, bio- 
graphy, and history ; 5,000 of poetry, novels, 
and miscellaneous works ; 1,200 of the sciences, 
philosophy, <e. ; 600 of theology and eccle- 
siastical history ; and 300 politics, law, economy, 
&c. A reading-room, a museum, and a reference- 
library, are also shortly to be added. 


Memortrat To SERGEANT Brett. — A stone 
tablet, in memory of the victim of the Fenian 
outrage, has just been erected in St. Barnabas’s 
Church, Manchester. The inscription is as fol- 
lows:—Erected by the minister and congrega- 
tion, in memory of Charles Brett, police sergeant, 
of this city, who for many years worshipped in 
this church, until he fell at his post of duty, a 
victim of the violence of sedition, on the 18th 
September, 1867. A faithful man. Though 
proffered life, he chose a cruel death rather than 
betray his trust.” 


Finspury AND ALEXANDRA Parks.—The en- 
closing and laying out of the grounds of Fins- 
bury Park, formed on the site of Hornsey Wood 
Honse and its extensive grounde, is advancing 
favourably. The fencing around. the extensive 
and picturesque tract of land for Alexandra 
Park, situated between Muswell-hill and Wood- 
green, Tottenham, is now completed, and the 
planting of flowering shrubs, bulbous roots, and 
flowers along the borders of the flower-beds and 
grass-plots progresses rapidly, many of the 
earlier descriptions being in bloom. The entrance 
and carriage-drives through the park are finished. 
The large trees on the Muswell-hill side are left 
standing. 


TINNING THE INTERIOR oF LEAD Piprs.—A 
method of tinning the interior of lead pipes has 
been patented by Mr. Peter Naylor, of New 
York, U.S. The invention consists in a mode of 
applying to the interior of the pipe a flux that 
will protect the lead from oxidation, and insure 
a perfect coating of tin when the tin is poured 
through the pipe, or the pipe is dipped into the 
bath of tin. After the lead pipe has been made, 
place the same in a vertical or nearly vertical 
position, and pass down through the same a 
strong cord, to which a weight is attached to 
draw the cord through the pipe, and at or near 
the other end of the cord a sponge, or piece of 
other porous elastic material is attached, of a 
size to fill the pipe, and of any desired length,— 
say 6 in., more or less, The flux employed is 
either grease or muriate of zinc, but any other 
flax may be used. The sponge or porous wad, 
being saturated with this flux, is drawn through 
the pipe, and by its length insures the covering 
of the entire surface of the inside of said pipe 
oe oe a Ba melted tin, subse- 
quently applied, wi ere i 
uniformity and firmness. vol oa, 


OPENING OF ANOTHER TumuLus IN NortTH 
YoRKSHIRE.—The Rev. Canon Greenwell, of 
Durham, has commenced the examination for 
scientific purposes of the large tumulus situated 
on the western scarf of the Yorkshire Wolds, at 
an altitude of about 750 ft. on the Kirby Under. 
dale estates of Viscount Halifax. A week’s 
digging on the southern side of the barrow has 
produced an unexampled number of burials, all 
Anglo-Saxon and secondary interments, so that 
very little progress has been made towards 
Teaching the primary. With the remains of 
men have been found bronze and iron swords 
and knives, and with women buckles, brooches 
&c., and various beads. The strange feature 
has been that the bodies have many of them 
been interred in the doubled-up way, hitherto 
thought to pertain only to the ancient Britons ; 
but some were at fall length, and when so were 
east and west. The results so far are enigma- 
tical, presenting the first samples of contracted 
Anglo-Saxon burials. The fall examination will 
stand over till summer, when several of the 
leading archeologists will attend. It is believed 
the Anglo-Saxon burials surround the mound, 
which will contain the earlier British ones in 
the centre. 


$ 


Gas.—The Sheffield Gaslight Company have 
declared a dividend of 10 per cent. for the last 
year.——The Colnbrook Gas Company, under 
new management, have reduced the price of 
their gas another shilling per 1,000. The price 
is now 6s. 


Society FOR THE ENCOURAGEMENT OF THE 
Finz Arts.—Mr. Hyde Clarke, D.C.L., at the 
last meeting, gave a lecture on “ Ephesus,” 
when the collection of photographs by Mr. 
Sooboda were exhibited in the rooms of the 
society. Mr. F. Y. Hurlstone, V.P., and Pres. 
8.B.A., was in the chair. The lecturer, briefly 
alluding to the prehistoric period of Ephesus, 
with its caves and rock pictures, regretted that 
such a mine of artistic and archzologic wealth 
had not met with more explorers ; and next re- 
verting to the historic period, remarked that 
within a circle whose radius was 30 miles were 
concentrated the schools of art of great cities, 
to which artists then resorted as to the galleries 
of Europe at the present day. Mr. Falkener, 
like Professor Donaldson, was only a few days 
on the spot, and had therefore but little time to 
examine the monuments, the unhealthiness of 
the district hindering further investigation. In 
the discussion that followed, Mr. A. A. Fry said 
that he hoped the facilities now afforded in 
travelling would induce the educated classes of 
England and France to visit the cities of Asia 
Minor, and explore localities of such surpassing 
interest. 


Vorgs To ScIENCE aND ART DEPARTMENT.— 
The estimates propose a vote this session of 
239,2901. for the Science and Art Department, 
an increase of 29,5651. over the vote of last 
session. The increase is chiefly in the grants in 
aid to schools of science and art—10,3001. in the 
payments to teachers on results, and 15,7501. in 
the payments to managers under the Minutes of 
1865. The number of persons under instruction 
in science in May, 1867, was 10,230, an increase 
of no less than 3,388 over the number in May, 
1866. The students taught drawing in schools 
of art and in night classes, day schools for the 
poor, &c., were 104,668 in 1866. The vote for 
purchase, circulation, and loan of objects of art 
shows a large increase. A vote of 10,0001. is 
proposed, in part of 20,0001., for the removal of 
the iron building at South Kensington to a site 
offered at Bethnal-green, with a view to the 
establishment of an auxiliary Museum of Science 
and Art in the East of London. The vote for 
the National Portrait Exhibition is 3,0001., and 
the receipts for admission are estimated at a 
like sum of 3,0001.; the expenditure in 1866 
amounted to 3,882. The accounts for 1867 were 
not closed when the estimates were prepared for 
this session. The vote for the permanent build- 
ings at South Kensington this year will again be 
32,5001., on farther account of 195,0001. 


Tue Post-OrFicE AND THE TELEGRAPH.—The 
report of Mr. Scadamore to Lord Stanley of 
Alderley, upon the advisability of working the 
electric telegraphs by the Post-office has just 
been published. It is prefaced by a letter from 
the late Postmaster-General, in which he states 
that for some years he had been in favour of 
uniting the managements of the telegraphs and 
the post. In the report itself Mr. Scudamore 
compares at some length the results of the 
Belgian and Swiss systems with the English. 
In 1860, in Belgium, the proportion of tel 
to letters sent was 1 to 218. The Government 
reduced the price from 15d. to 10d., and imme- 
diately the proportion rose to 1 telegram to 114 
letters. A farther reduction to 5d. has raised 
the proportion still farther. It was in 1865, 1 to 
48. In Switzerland, too, a low rate,—1 fr. for 
20 words,—prevails. In 1865 the proportion 
was 1 telegram to 69 letters; while in the United 
Kingdom the proportion, which in 1863 was 1 to 
197, had only risen in 1865 to 1to 151. Mr. 
Scudamore then passes on to consider the objec- 
tion that the subordinate agents of the Post- 
office department in the small provincial towns 
are incompetent to control the telegraph. He 
answers that there is nothing peculiarly dis- 
qualifying in a postmaster, and that an increased 
pay would bring greater efficiency to the work. 
He thinks that the whole of the companies’ 
properties and rights might be t for 
2,400,0001., and as much as 2,500,0001. would be 
required to-start the scheme. If we got the 
same proportion of telegrams to letters as 
Belgium, and set the average of product of 
each telegram to 1s. 2}d., deducting all charges, 
there would be, Mr. Scudamore shows, a net 





produce of something over 500,0001. 





Sourn Kensincton Mustum.—During Easter 
week, free, the visitors numbered 31,800; and 
there went to the National Portrait Exhibition, 
by payment, 3,441. 

ARCHZOLOGICAL REMAINS IN THE SoutH AMERI- 
caN HicHitanps.—Some remarkable remains of 
the aborigines have been discovered in Chili, on 
the summit of the Cordillera of Dona Ana. 


InFEcTIous DisEasEs.—The committee of the 
University College Hospital have, through the 
Hospital Carriage Fund, been placed in the pos- 
session of a carriage for the convenience of per- 
sons suffering from infectious diseases. The 
committee have determined that persons re- 
quiring it, and who reside within a three-mile 
radius of the hospital, may obtain it upon appli- 
cation to the clerk at the hospital, and paying 
the actual expenses of hire. 


THe Lerps SeweracE.—A report, by the 
borough surveyor, Mr. A. M. Fowler, to the 
Streets and Sewerage Committee of the town 
council, upon forming a drainage district for 
the south-west portion of the borough of Leeds, 
and the effectual sewerage of the same, has 
been printed by authority of the council. The 
cost of draining the district, including storm 
outlets and contingencies, is estimated at 
40,5001. The question how the borough 
sewerage can best be ventilated is at present 
referred to a sub-committee, 


Roya Microscoricat Socrzty.—At the annual 
soirée of this society, held at King’s College, on 
Wednesday evening last, the 22nd inst., a large 
number of the scientific novelties of the day 
were presented in a very attractive form. 
Amongst the most remarkable, we may mention 
@ preparation showing the decomposition of 
water, and two solid pieces of plate-glass, an 
inch and a half thick, pierced by the electric 
spark. Under the microscopes were shown 
sections of the human tongue and brain, and the 
usual number of living beings from the invisible 
world. Amongst the works of art were exhibited 
a large collection of highly-finished drawings of 
botanical, physiological, and zoological subjects ; 
a number of handsome bronzes, by F. Spurrell ; 
and a collection of flower-vases and repoussé 
salvers in beaten metal, by Richardson, Slade, 
& Ellson. 


“Tae Watt or Antoninus.”—The Edinburgh 
Courant says, in the course of some improve- 
ments on the property of Mr. Cadell, of Grange, 
the workmen turned up a large stone, which at 
first was thrown aside as an ordinary boulder, 
and for a time was allowed to lie on the surface. 
An examination afterwards made, however, 
showed that the reverse of the stone contained 
an inscription which seemed to identify it with 
the wall of Antoninus (commonly known in that 
quarter as “ Graham’s Dyke”), built during the 
Roman ‘occupation of Lollius Urbicus, for the 
purpose of shutting off the wild tribes to the 
north, and which was supposed to extend from 
the Forth to the Clyde. From the inscription it 
is conjectured that this stone was intended to 
commemorate the finishing of the wall; and, if 
80, it will prove a valuable aid to antiquarian 
research, as showing how far the work actually 
did extend eastward. It is to be hoped this will 
not be sold to go to America. 


Frostinc IN CoLours, AND ON PAPER AND 
Corron Fasrics.—A curious discovery has 
recently been made by M. Auguste Bertsch, and 
turned to practical account by M. Kuhlmann, 
the celebrated chemist. The beautifully sym- 
metrical and yet fantastic figures of leaves and 
flowers depicted on the window panes of a room 
on a frosty morning have been closely imitated, 
according to Galignani, by means of Epsom 
salts (sulphate of magnesia) dissolved in beer, 
together with a small quantity of dextrine (arti- 
ficial gum), and in this state applied to a pane 
of glass with a sponge or brush. The liquid may 
receive any colour whatever, at the option of 
the operator. M. Kuhlmann, on being apprised 
of the fact, conceived the idea of transferring 
those fairy-like creations to stuffs and paper. 
For this purpose he first got the crystallizations 
on sheets of iron, on which he afterwards laid 
one of lead. By means of a powerfal hydraulic 
press the minutest details of the figures in ques- 
tion were durably imprinted on the soft metal, 
and a copy of them in relief was then obtained 
by galvanoplastics. In impressing cotton 
stuffs the patterns must be continuous. This 
obstacle has been overcome by effecting the 
crystallization on the cylindrical surface of a 
roller. 
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An Enexish Onvurce 1x DaespEen.— The 
‘foundation-stone of an English church has been 
laid here, an English lady having generously 
subscribed the sum of 4,0001. towards the-exe- 
cation of the project. The design for the 
structure is by an English architect. The 
aa is to bear the name of All Saints’ 


SarispurY CaTHEDRAL.—The Dean of Salis- 
‘bury has received a cheque for 5001. from the 
Rev.'C. B. Bicknell, rector of Stourton, for ‘the 
— of placing twelve statues in the west 
‘front of Salisbury Cathedral, in addition to 
‘the forty which have been ordered by the dean 
and chapter. Fourteen statues have already 
been placed in niches. 


Mamoru, Cnurch In CLeRKENWELL.—A 
church is about to be erected in the St. John- 
street-road, for the new district of St. Peter’s, 
in the parish of St. James, Clerkenwell, upon 
‘the site secured as the nearest available to the 
weene of the Smithfield martyrdoms. The total 
cost, including schools and parsonage adjoining, 
is not to exceed 10,0001. 

Tor Drinkinc Fountain IN MaxyY.eBone- 
DANE, OX¥FORD-STREET.—We regret 'to learn that 
‘this fountain is being allowed to fall into a state 
of dilapidation. The malicious-acts of drunken 
-varlets fresh from beer-shops only show how 
desirable it is to place drinking-water within 
reach of thirsty wayfarers, and we hope the 
authorities will not be disheartened by repeated 
‘acts of this description, but that they will set 
‘watch for the depredators, and hand them eer 
‘to the police-courts, where they will meet 
their deserts. 

GuN-corron «ND ITs SareTy.— Mr. James 
Wilson (of the North-Eastern Goods Manager’s 
office) has reported upon experiments under- 
taken for the purpose of investigating the risks 
incurred in the conveyance of compressed gun- 
cotton charges upon the North-Eastern Railway. 
‘The experiments were conducted by Mr. Pren- 
tice, of the Gun-cotton Company. The results 
of the experiments are said to have 'been con- 
vineing, and enabled Mr. Wilson to report that 
the -railway company might safely carry gun- 
wotton along with other goods in ordinary 
wagons, adopting the same rules as now apply 
to the conveyance of cartridges. 


THe Manouestzr New Stock Excuaner. — 
On Tuesday last, the members of the Manchester 
Stock Exchange assembled for the first time in 
their new room, in Commercial Buildings, Cross- 
street. The Exch m forms a part of a 
large structure which has been erected by the 


entrance in Newmarket-street to th 
Btook , which is upon the first floor, 
and is reached by two flights of steps. The 
Exchange-room is 66 ft..in length, by 46} ft. in 
breadth. There is accommodation for about 120 
mentbers; and opposite to the main entrance 
are @ reading-room, and offices for each of the 
telegraph companies. Messrs. Walters, Barker, 
-& Ellis, of Manchester, are the architects, and 
the entire contract for the building has been 
executed by Mr. Wm. Southern. 


Usinization oF Waste.—The refuse ore which 


portant as nickel and cobalt. The Jiquor whi 
‘the manufacturers of soap formerly allowed to 


derive glycerine. The sulphuric acid which 
msed to poison the atmosphere and to destroy 


‘are wasted, permi 
sphere, to fill the sewers, or todecay out of doors, 
would yield a rich reward ‘to the man 
‘who would turn them to serve some useful par-| 


which we are now glad enough to get rid of 
iy cnelienage may hereafter be conveniently 
rendered usefal in the economy of our +house- 


| direction ‘into ‘a portion of the adjoining land. 


BrQuests To British Muszum.——The late Mr. 
Felix Slade, of Lambeth, has left to the British 
Museum his collection of glass, consisting oJ 
vases and other objects illustrative of the art of 
glassmaking from the earliest period to the end 
of the seventeenth century. He has likewise 
bequeathed to the Museum his extensive 
collection of engravings; also the sum of 
45,0001. to be applied to the endowment of fine 
arts ips at Oxford and Oambridge, 
and at University College, London, where some 
exhibitions also are to be founded. The fine col- 
lection of Venetian glass belonging to Mr. E. 'W. 
Cooke, R.A., is about to ‘be sent to the South 
Kensington Museum on loan for a year. 


Berorm oF THE Patent Laws.— On Thursday 
last the Hon. Aubernon Herbert, B.C.L,, pre- 
sided at a Second Conference on the Reform of 
the Patent Laws, at the Inventors’ Institute. 
The secretary of the Institute, Mr. R. Marden 
Latham, read the report of the proceedings of 
the committee nominated a month ago, and 
composed of members of the council, together 
with representatives of various public bodies. 
From this document it appeared that arrange- 
ments are in progress for an effective agitation 
in the interest of inventors, and that already 
Mr. A. H. Layard, D.C.L., M.P., has consented 
to preside at a public meeting to be shortly held 
in London. The chairman moved the adoption 
of the report; and in doing so his 
thorough appreciation of the important steps 
which were being taken. A petition was then 
submitted, and ‘having been unanimously ap- 
proved of, was ordered to be signed by the 
chairman in the name of the meeting. 


THE Epucation Grant.—The vote proposed 
for public education in Great Britain for the 
year ending with. 1869, is 842,5541., an 
increase of 136,689]. over the vote for the fiscal 
year just expired. The calculation based upon 
the number of scholars in average attendance in 
schools inspected in the last school year in 
England, with the per-centage added for the 
ordinary increase, gives 985,200 as the estimated 
average attendance in 1868; but an addition of 
45,000 is made for half-timers under the Work- 
shops Act,.and of 16,000 for schulars in Congre- 
gational and other schools newly admitted to 
aid, raising the estimated number of day 
scholars to 1,046,200. Briefly, the vote for 
Great Britain to be this session ‘stands 
thus :—Office in London, 29,4821.; inspection, 
64,1031.; normal schools, 74,2501.; building 
grants, 45,0001.; annual grants, England and 
——* 549,6891.; grants to teachers in Scot- 

d, 79,5001.; unexpired pensions, 5801. Total, 
842,554. 


ArcHzoLoctcat Discovery at BeRrwick.— 
While trenching ground for a garden at a 
recently-erected villa, in the Inner Cow-close, 
on the corporation property, the gardener, 
‘being compelled to go deep, came upon the 
skeletons of several human ‘beings in different 
parts of the ground. On each side of three of 
the ‘boilies were slabs of undressed stone, with 
rade stone coverings. On one was an incised 
cross, with a rose in the centre; and on another, 
the cist of a child, was a Latin cross. The 
‘place was probably at one time a burial-ground, 
but at what time it is impossible to say. At 
another part of the ground there was discovered 
‘a tower-like structure, in front of which is a 
wall} 4 ft. thick, and running in a transverse 


‘Permission was obtained to trace the wall into 
the adjoining land, and it has ‘been ascertained 
that the wall is 94 ft. long, by 43 ft. in width ; 
the solid masonry is 23 ft. square, and between 
the wall and the building is a space of 20 ft. 
From a ‘small piece of architectural moulding 
which was found, it is presumed that; the build- 
ing ‘belonged to the Norman period. 
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For alterations and additions to Tho Rosters, near 
‘Norwich, exclusive of old ‘materials. Mr R. M. Phipson, 
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For new a saiti No. 6, 
Clerkenwell . Wm. Smith, architect -— 
Dove, Bros. (accepted)............... £45 0 9 





For alterations, Messrs. Coates & Co’s,, 
Mr. James Harrison architect. Quantities : 
Messrs. & Nicoll and Mr. C. A. Gould y 
















































































Browne & Robinson ........s.c00e« £819 
Webb & Sons - 815 0 : 
Ashby & Sons + 810 0 9 
by & Horner.........sssrsceerves 798 09 
Hill & Keddell ....2.....sersessosseeses 787 0 9 
Little (accepted) .,........sercccereees 783 0 9 
For Hemel Hempstead Church. Messrs, Drury 
Lovejoy, architects. uaitities supplied ‘Me t 
Curtis & Bon and Rake & Ranwell ; by 
B seaty, 
Sook ePeeet eee eoeeetces 0 eee £3, , 
Humphrey...... © nto rye ; . 
a O ... 3,289 3 9 
BT .00 0 ... 3,240 090 
Nightingale 0 .. 3,178 0 9 
Harris ....0000. O .. 3,050 0 9 
‘Webb O w+ 2,965 0 9 
Wilkins 0 vee 2,882 0 0 
Gibson (accepted) O .. 2,864 0 9 
For a at the Grissenhall Uni orfolk 
sive of stone. Mr. R, M. Siionnandiantt oh 
Harrold £627 10 
per 564 0 0 
| oat 
0 
Larner (accepted) .....c-.ccssvess wee 478 0 0 
425 0 0 
For 8t. Paul’s District Schools, Stratf: Essex, 
Ongh, architect, Quantities supplied as =. 
Hedges £2,834 0 9 
Wood 2,831 0 0 
Morter. 2,817 0 0 
Mansfield 2,810 0 0 
Chalton 2,626 0 0 
Rivett 2,403 0 0 
‘For chapel, Victoria Docks, for Mr. Duncan 
Marshall, architect. Quantities supplied :— » 
Chefiins £1,856 0 0 
Norton 1,820 0 0 
Manley & Rogers ...00....0ss0sseee . 1,807 00 
Hughes 1,788 0 0 
Shermaur 1,648 0 0 
Cuthbert, Bros. ....ccccsssssssceseee 1,616 0 0 
Rivett 1,537 0 0 
Perry & Co 1,515 0 0 
Morter, 1,497 0 0 
Ennor 1,480 0 0 
Clubb & Co. (accepted) .......0.00 1,350 0 0 





For alterations at the Church of St. Francis 
Liverpool. Messrs. Picton, Chambers, & Bradley, 
tects. Quantities supplied :— , 

Haigh & Co. 


i 























£5,350 0 0 
‘Westmorland 4,898 00 
Mnllen . 4,799 0 0 
Urmson 4,654 0 0 
Jones.& Son 4,649 0 0 
Hughes 4,590 0 0 
Callie 4,510 0 0 
Rowe (accepted) ..........cseeesecoee 444 0 0 





For honse and offices, Sutton Oak, near St, Helen's, tbr 
ao. Jno. Marsh & bo. Stews, Picton, Preece 
, architects. Quantities supplied :— 
‘esther Pe £820 0 0 


























Harrison 816 18 0 
Harris (accepted) .....0....seeeees » 79710 0 
For alterations, &c., at 21, Aldersgate-strect. Mr,.D. 
Campbell, architect;— 
Myles £1,057 0 0 
King & Sons 763 0 0 
Anderson 740 0 0 
, 737 0 0 
Sewell 730 0 0 








For rebuilding waréhouse, No. 22, Crutched Friars, fr 
Messrs. Hy. Bucknell & Sons. Mr. Arthur E. Taylor 


‘Quantities supplied by Mr. Joseph Olever:— 
Quan’ supplied by a 


. 









































Thom 228 0 0 
Biggs 3,114 0 0 
Rider &'Son 2,883 0 0 
Kil 2,769 0 0 
Browne & Robinson ........ siiibiin 2,720 0 0 
Ennor 2,708 9 0 
Conder 2, 00 
Henshawe 2,575 0 0 
‘Morter (accepted) ...........0000 2,543 0 0 
For the erection of a village residence at Grays, Hesex, 
for Messrs. Sturgeon & Sons. Mr. D. A. Cobbett, azchi- 
tect, ~ gga supplied by Mr; Geo. Mortimer :— 
: i £2,620 0 0 
Rivett 2,530 0 0 
Qrabb & Vaugh 2,455 0 0 
2,347 0 0 
Forrest 2,269 0 0 
Blake (accepted) .........sceseseeseee 2,265 0 0 





For the erection of ‘a villa residence near Severndroos 
oe et aa Mr, 0, E. Barlow, architect. 
‘Quantities suppli r. . Mortimer. 

owas tan (aaneptell ial £5,228 0 0 


For new workhouse for St. Mary’s, Islington, 3 
erected in St, John’s-road, Upper Holloway. Mr. 


nm, = 
Nutt. & Co, (accepted) ........0.4 264,200 0 0 
































0 0 

Brookes ea. “4 4 

Balls 2270 0 © 

Nowe t 2,218 0 0 

Newell{accepted) .....csssceces ae Fe 00 
For restoring Stoke Ash Charch, Suffolk, exclusive of 
old:materiels. Mr. R. M. Phipson, architect :— j 

£887 15 

Rednall & Vine 594 12 8 

Bishop 675 0 0 

Cornish (accepted) ......0senen 668 0 0 


For ‘Nottingham County Court. Mr. Thos. C. Sorby, 

architect. -Quantities supplied by Mr. J. ee 

, Barke j 6,250 0 0 
Huddlestone 6,188 0 0 
Simpson & Co. .......0se0ererevereeees 6,078 0 : 
Marriott & Co. 5,880 0 
Dennett 5,870 0 0 
Bell & Co. 4 4 4 
‘Btephenson &'Co.......ccssepeseeees ¥ 
Johnson 5,650 0 © 
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erecti chureh at More- 
Jrethe wi tg architect :— 
tonham ae Mr. : maa ih 0 a 
Pier ws oat 1,091 0 @ 
Bearne & Mervin ....ssscrseereeseree 1,068 0 8 
Parring & AVEEY ..sessecsssesenoees -« 1,020 9 4 
Iuscombe .. 892 10° 0 
For he etre warehouse for Messrs. Nash, 
Hicks, & Nash, at Pi Morsing Lassen Whesl.coxteees 
of river wall ani foundation. ; 8; Brookes; 
Quantities by Messre. Curtis & Son :— 
Piper & Wheeler senceeceenccoers eaves £6,350 00 
P & Go. 6,005 0 0 
Car 5,900 0 0 
Gillett & Wisbey . eet eedeoeens cannes: 5,800" 0 0 
Wells 5,467° 0: 0 
Wills .. 5,409 0 0 
Newman & Mann eT a ae 
J. &T. oleman enererenseces e0ceeeee 6,333. a a 
Henshaw 5,326. 0 @ 








r “Predk. oo 

















Quantities not supplied-:— 
tee Cowley i. 0 © 
Curtis 1,548 0 0 
Dover 1,540 0 0 
, 1,460 0 0 
Gray 1,150 Q @ 





For erecting a new farmhouse and buildings at-Lower- 
lane, rae bary, Be Salop. Mr. EB. Powell; architect, Quan- 
tities yin 








lear ley & Ward . eedecnaccacscscacecs — . - 
Woolle 

Bran 995 10: 0° 
Hankinson & Williams .......0.... 945 2 0 











TO. CORRESPONDENTS... 


KP. (we believe there is a Municipal Officers’ Directory),—S..C. RB: 
{not received).—A Looker-on (yes).—J. M. W. (the person whe sup- 
plied the quantities is the person who must be: satisfied. Possibly, 
howaver, he waa merely the agent of the employer. Mr. L’s charge 
should be paid by employer, unless there be any special agreement 
thet. contractor is.to pay it).—W. A.—C. & M.—N. &Co.—Ool. D.— 


O:N, A.—Mesers. 0'°0.—Gs Mi—W. G. 8.—P. & Sons.—W. H.—K. & | most ourious and 


Sons.—J. W. & Son.—J. M.—O. O'N. P.—J. B—G. 8,-J. T.—F. M.— 
P, & Co—S B—-M. P.—J. P.—E. P.—O, B—J. H.-J. A—J. P.— 
RB. BRO. L—E. BS. H—T. W. & J.—Capt. B.—-Y¥. Z—T. B— 
Dr, G.—H. N.—Rev. J. B—J. H. O.—Mr: L.—Mr, P.-C 0. BR 
W. B.—J. D. 

Norg.—Architects who are unwilling (as we are) that their names 


We are compelled to decline pointing out books. and. giving 
All statements of facts, lists of Tenders; &c;, must’ be accompanied 
by the mame and address of the sender, not necessarily for 


publication. 
Norg.—The responsibility of signed articles, and papers read at 
public meetings, rests, of course, with the authors, 








a camnot.be received for the current 

issue later than THREE o'clock 

ow, THURSDAY. _ 
The Publisher cannot be responsible for Oni- 

oval TESTIMONIALS left at the Office in reply to 

Advertisements, and strongly recommends that 

Oorizs ONLY should be sent. 


G@ NOTICE.—AU Communications: respect: 
ing Advertisements, Subscriptions, ¥c., should be 
addressed to “The Publisher of the Builder,” 
No. 1, York-street, Covent Garden. All other 
Communications should, be addressed. to the 
“ Editor,” and nor to the ** Publisher.” 





ADVERTISEMENTS. 
TL Seane casrtans. 9 — Plain and Ornamental 


DWARF GAS-PILLARS.. Ditto 
Ditto 


Serene, Joven ant 
for STREET- LAMPS. newly. invented, 


FOUN STAINGGarden 
GATES, RAILINGS, &, VAS#S for GARDENS, 
A.Book.of the newest. DESIGN: these 


Ditto. 
oe 


TERRACES, &c. 
forwarded free 
first order. 


a UPPER THAMIS STRRET. 
PESEZCTION in BOOKKEEPING.— 
desiring a really good system, can 


: and Others 
have a. SET of MODELS for BUILDERS’ BOOKS, by DOUBLE 
warded the offered in ‘‘ The Builder,” 








W ORK S mm 2 ee 
By ¥ CO, 

Bri Ironworks, Derby, and 32, Walbrook, London. 

The contains, Deseri| of. Bridges, and Build- 


book 
ings, Steam-engines, Hydraulic and other Machines, Constructive and 
Decorative Ironwork for. 


ghee age 
dens ; Gates and Pillars, with Estimates of 
Cost.’ Inustrated 

THIRTY ENGRA 


tan seotal roar ith ets and 
Price: 15s.. 

) CLUE to RAILWAY COMPENSATION 
for Property and poe compulsory sale under special Acts, 
the nature and value of prescriptive window-lights, ease- 
ments, nuisances, and the principles of pono assessment. With 
a and supplement fou founded pa ty a —— By THOMAS 
DILAPIDATION 8, ECCLESIASTICAL and | near. 
GENERAL: their nature, and the principles of assessmentsuccinetly 
ween iggy — , Appendix on party-walls and statuary 


regulations, 4s. 
- SIMPEKIN, MARSHALL, & €0, 








ae... LIN: SPAIN. 
100. illustrations, royal 8yvo, 503. 
‘HE. “GOTHIC. “ARCHITECTURE of 


his investigations, 
valuable architectural works. which 
received for some time.”— Guardian: 
“A most valuable work. It deserves to stand side by side 
best-of Mr. Pugin’s contributions to the Catholic Revival, while in 
some respects it is or, and deserves, as-we doubt. not-it will re- 
calre, a carefnl study by professional ea ee 
akin Rendemen vole the highest: praise, It is well 
written and well iliustraved: itis also well timed, and will certainly | W' 
have.the-effect.of calling the attention.of’ travellers. to. this country 
for their tour.”— Gentleman's 
‘“*A valuable contribution. to the a Gothie archi 
With the exception of the work of Villa-Amil and 
walhwe ns See © throws so much light on the archi teo- 
tectural monuments of Spain.”—Hdinburgh 
JOHN MUBBAY, Albermarie-street, 
2s HAW. OE. 


ME BF ceknn 


ARBITRATOR, 


it 











pnts ERSHIP. — A CONTRACTOR, 

who has a well-established and extending connexion, wishes 

= meet with a Gentleman. of practical ability, who has from 1,500. 
to 2,0002.. at disposal, to join him and take an active share in the- 

business. Principals only will be treated wil B 8, 
Southampton-street, Strand, W.C. 


ARTNERSHIP in the TIMBER TRADE. 
d WANTED; as. Gentleman with about 5,000%, to join the 
ae in an old-established BUSINESS, Previons knowl 
t, requisite. References given. and ag = a JO. 
MILLS, Eeq, Solicitor, 3a, Brunswick-place, Uity-road. 


ARTNERSHIP.—WANTED; a Gentle- 


man with from 2.000%. to 4,000%, to join the Advertiser, who 
tensive. works, premises 











[ ADVERTISEMENTS. | 


NOTICE.—Her Majesty’s. Commissioners of 
Works, the Royal Engineers, the War-Office, the 
Lords, the Commons, the Metropolitan Board of 
Works, and all leading Architects, Engineers, 
Contractors, &c., patronize Chappuis’ Patent 
Daylight Reflectors to ‘supersede Gas in daytime. 
They are manufactured. of various materials, at 
4s. per square foot and upwards. 

Messrs. Chappuis: & Co., of 69, Fleet-street, 

are the Patentees. 


West-end houses, 





MONOGRAMS of every’ conceivable design, 
Crests, Armorial Bearings, &., in gold’ or en. 
riched with enamel and gems, have. been intro. 
duced as decorations for J. W. Benson's Watches, 
ee ee 

“8 urne- and 
See Price-list. 


eee 


NEW DESIGNS from the Paris. Exhibition 
have been introduced into all branches ef the 
Glock Department at J. W. BEnson’s, Watch 


and Clock Maker to the Prince of Wales, Old 
Bond-street ; W 





builders,— | the rotary ofthe Wood Carver ociety 


~ YW ANIED, a EBE-ENGAGEMENT, 





business habits, considerable — co in and 
Sanitary Surveying, &c. and having a small capital at 
command, es to ts-with a Firm 
-y a PARTNERSHIP. Uuexceptionable — Address, 
7. 8. N. 7, Thavies-inn, Holborn. 





TO: ARCHITECTS, SURVEYORS, AND BU 
Advertiser, who has had eight ight ‘years’ 


experience, will ve ged to render TEMPORARY ASSISTANCE 
as per nacre office, on moderate terms. Isa fair draughts- 


a. knowledge.of quantities, &c. Tracings 
made, sod bills, &a, ‘on. copied Addeom, W. &.11,, Pezcy Circus, Lon- 
PECTIVES, COMPETITION and 


other DRAWINGS. MADR and COLOURBD.—Address, C. 
70, Camberwell New-road, 8.B.—N.B. Office in the City, 





LERK of WORES—WANTED, a 
po gy Oy 


GED Seieeeeiestnmere 


‘OULDING MACHINIST WANTED, 


ee i ee ee ULDING MACHINE. 
be to make and SSS ee None but those. who are 
fully. competent.need. Factory, Portpool-lane. 











NO EMPLOYERS of CARVERS.— 
Se ae nae ese 





PHOLSTERERS’ FOREMAN 
WANTED:—Apply by to Messrs, .C.. HINDLBY, & SONS, 
13h Oxford-street, W. 





WANTED, 3 a Young Man as CLERK 
ings Tadd ting age casey: be to We Bonbon, ashy 


ANTED, an e BOOK- 
laning, moulding, Arhoue tones ana ft 
Bs, Corsiwadl-roed. Stamford-strest, Lambeth, & on 


SIX PLASTERERS. 
the Works,[Stanstead Abbott, 








ANTED, 


cagStE month! Job— Apply 
Wa . 2 got S oa omy nnar Mh 
Norwood addres, T. 3, Woedland-hill,, Upper Nore. 
ANTED;, 2 WORKING FOREMAN, 

Building Sie in bie entire om mene of o Ra Shop. by 


Address, BUILDER, lca, Birmingham,, stating last. employ> 
meatand salary expested. 




















WANTED, EMPLOYMENT, b an expe- 
JOPANT, many. years, in semo-of 
Tin ante Qenenen t Raawledgs of etal 
ANTED, by a thorough ly practical Man, 
a RE-RNGAGEMENP, either ae @ 
CLERE of ‘omg Has had am ae on ae 
works.— Address, H. 1.35, Hornsey-road, Holloway. 
TO BUILDERS, GENTLEMEN, AND OTHERS... 
WANTED, », bye a thoroughly practi ractical Man, 
Carpenter by, trade, a Malidtng pel aa 
FOREMAN, or Clerk of Works, orto superintend 4 


would takeany quantity of carpenter’sor erin nek 
MUND, 
“anes velercaaeas Address, MDMUND, 18. 











ARCHITECTS, SURVEYORS, AND. ESTATE AGENTS, 


Wee D, an ENGAGEMENT as 
[UID AREEREAITS te Weta ee Is a neat 
= —— draughiaman, can survey, &.—Address, 874, Office of 


W ERAL FOREMAN. ~ EB. jb. Shee 
Just completed.a City 
Thay toads tenant oma competent in all branches, ‘o First-class refer- 
ences,— Address, J.P. 128, Holborn-hill. 


BRICK AND PIPE 
Wns ro zeee nee 


a similar SITUATION, or as 9 ears’ experience. 
First-class reference,—. W. W. Messrs. - Brick, Pipes 
and Pottery Works, Reading. 











as 

GENERAL. or JUNIOR ASSISTANT: Good references. No, 
objection to country.—Address, M; Terrace House, <n akeoning 
ton-lane, Vauxhall, 8: 





TO. ABCHITEHOTS, 
ANTED, by the Advertiser, an HBN- 
, as, ASSISTANT in an, Aroktivest’s Office, in. 
London. ONT lp anienet oath the duties of the 
and can give good references.—Address, E. 8, care.of Messrs. D 
& Co. Stationers, Charing-cross, W.O, 





TO CAPITALISTS AN. 
ANTED, by a. Man. who o bat a thorough 
ate ane anaacetcs nape araeee 


= 3 aaa ,4., B. Telegraph 


Ina, Thornton . 


TO BUILDERS AND 
Wa we WORK BK, by the Picoo ine icon, Labour, 
wiaeat, Pisalion. 








TO ARCHITECTS, BUILDERS, AND 
UANTITIES Taken Out and Bill Bills Pre- 
ee eek ae eee ee ee ela 
Addrase, 0. Th care of. May Reahanave, 9, Lime-etreet, Cite, RO. 





TO BUILDERS, &e. 
RAWINGS PREPARED, Quantities | neteewoess 


ting, by SURVEYOR princi, clerk to a London 
Taa' a soone. 
building firm).— Address, W. 97, Wontish cones NW. a 








bill. See Price-liak 


Westbourne-grove ; and Lindgate. | to the 








/¥. orotherwise, by 
‘Decorators, 19, Stanley: 
W Aten a steady Young Man, 
Leaner —_ 
Kennington Park, Surrey. 
CLEBEK of 


W rons SEMEN A Jonet Knows all: branches. 
Draughtacnan h Sanna Baildon ‘dares, W. oe oe 
with a — A 
Whitehorse-street, Piccadilly, W. 


WANTED, Sn DP ys Youn wlio served 
Min, wtp, served 
Age 24.—Aaddress, sarenn, Me fi. 3, 2 bing hoy Notting-hill. 


Woes 








by the ‘Advertiser, ertiser, a SITUA 
‘VER, Has served his time; can work 
references.—Address, Gs Wi Bi 36, Southbrock--taset,, 
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Ware ez Ades af, 2 
G. HL 14, Northumberland: seni Paddington, W. 


Wane by a competent ASSISTANT, 


a RE-ENGAGEMENT in an Architect’s or Surveyor’s Office. 
rate.—Address, A.C. 18, Bishop’s-grove, Ball’s Pond-road, 





VV ARTE ay snerpemnel DRAUGHT. 


“tela, cme ae pan pre eg J. MC. 
so noma of Gothic. salary, t, W.C. 


ANTED, by the Advertiser, a SITUA- 
TION or JOB, as | ily adam in town or eer ~ Address, 
8. 8. care of Mr. Levy, 4, High-street, Kensington, W. 


BUILDERS, PLUMBERS 
a SITUATION, » by a good 


erties as Three-branch Hand.—AAdress, PLUMBER, 











AND HOUSE AGENTS. 


ANTED, by a PLUMBER, PAINTER, 


and GLAZIER, a PMc SITUATION as WORKIN. FORE. 
or otherwise. Unders' 


MAN tands general re; of houses, is a 
good distemperer, and can do papering if reyuired. Satisfactory 
reason for lea 


present employ.—G. W. 2, King Henry’s-walk, 
jon. 





ANTED, a SITUATION, by a Young 

» aged to, as PLUMBER, GAS-FITTER, and ZINC- 

WORKER —iddrew, W . C. Mr, Little, Plumber and Gas-fitter, 
3, East Brixton. from late employer if required. 





W ANTED, by “" “Young Man ( (aged 19), 

a iASITUATION as Mi, Bl inaB caren ae = CE. Writes 

trace plans, &c, Willing to make himself generally 

= ears’ good character from last ‘taation, Salary 
wiauales G. U. 205, Camberwell New-road 


ANTED, a SITUATION, as MARBLER, 
FLOWER tnd ORNAMENTAL PAINTER, and GILDER. 

In town or country. Has been wor! at Mr, Magnus’s Slate Works, 
_. W. ASTON, 5, ton-place, Pickering-street, 








LDERS AND PLU: 


ANTED, “by a steady, respectable Man, a 
BER. 


pirvatiok A. 12 pot PL’ no ape to ry 
No 


or otin; og 
good refere Ae — Address, T. r. 





37, iowa onary A Southwar 


WV ANZED, a RE-ENGAGEMENT, by a 


Builder’s FOREMAN. Carpenter by trae, Good 
sohieneitoabaeee A. B, Searle’s Library, Murray-street, Hoxton, N. 


TO RAILWAY, SANITARY, AND OTHER ENGINEERS, 
CON’ TRACTORS, 
ANTED, aby the Advertiser, a SITUA- 
pow yA as GEN ERAL ASSISTANT. Good draughtsman, 
. Well up in quantities, measurements, setving 
out, oak, and on pike 
Po ate orgy 








ing constructic: of work, references. 
rye 914, Office of ‘‘ The Builder.” 





Warr, by a good MASON, EMPLOY- 


in town or country. Cin waidertake pede Can do 
MASON, 37, 7, Murray-street, H oxton. 


WANTED, SITUATION, as CLERK of 
ane irae eg ed 











branches of 
first-class. Address, B. B 
TO BUILDERS, CONTRACTORS, AND 


ANTED, by a thorough PLUMBER, 
well experienced in all kinds of new and old work, a SITUA: 
TION or JOB, or will take work at a price on reasonable terms. 
Good references if required. Aged 31. — mei PLUMBER, at 
Mrs. Mullane’s, 22, Princes ateode Drury-lane, W. 





TO = 
ANTED, to a Young Gentleman 
(aged 21) a RESIDENT ht with an ARCAITECT of 
, on moderate te:ms, Country preferred.—Address, 
‘ost-office, Whitby. 


ANTED, by a practical FOREMAN af 
MASONS, « RE-ENG AGEMENT. Good references.—A 
A. B. OC, 26, Convent-garden, Kensington Park-road. 


TO NOBLEMEN, ARCHITECTS, CONTRACTORS, &o. 
ANTED, an “ENGAGEMENT, to 


PLAN, ERECT, and REPAIR FARM, or other BUILD. 
INGS, or as Clerk of Works, or Builder’s General F ‘oreman. Age 38. 
qualified. Exceilent 


H. 











Ferry icp f Mae, vv. 9, p= BO Lodge-lane, Windsor, 
Liverpool. 
TO PAINTERS, DECORATOR , BUILDERS 
ANTED, po ENGAGEMENT, as 


WORKING FOREMAN of PAINTERS. Thoroughly page 
rienced in all branches of ge Baer can do writing, grain- 
ing, embossing, &c.—Address, J. W. C. 12, Freeling-street, Caledo- 
nian-road, Islington, N. 


\ K TANTED, by a _ thoroughly practical 

Builder’s Foun and Clerk of Works, a SITUATION to 
SUPERINTEND the sapere yee of HOUSES on a gentleman’s 
estate, or to collect rents and superiutend the repairs of house pro- 
Ree or would not ees to gy ground on building leases where 
ral advances would be Can p d 
ree security if required. phar sv diy Ww. ‘4, Camden-terrace, Gipsy-hill, 
r Norwood, 8.E. 


TO ira ee AND BUILDERS. 


W ANTED, py a Young Man, a SITUA- 

TION as IMPROVER to a Plumber, Has served his time 

4 the > gaa by letter, A. W. 4, Luton- -place, George-street , 
reenwich 


ANTED, a RE-ENGAGEMENT as 


General FOREMAN, Foreman of Masons, or Fixer, Has a 
thorough practical knowledge of the building trade from long prac- 
tical experience. Wages per week.—Address, G. C. 35, Pelham- 
place, Brompton, 8.W. 


TO ARCHITECTS, CONTRACTORS,AND OTHERS. 


ANTED, by a First-class QUANTITY 

TAKER, DRAUGHTSMAN, and MEASURER, an ENGAGE- 
MENT in town or countiy (temporary preferred), Aged 28, and 
thoroughly acquainted with the building trade in all its branches. 
Highest testimonials. Terms moderate.—Address, B. > Mr. Ken- 
ingale, Stationer, 196, Seymour-street, Camden-town, N.W. 


TO BUILDERS AND CONTRACTO. 


W ANTED, by a steady practical Man, 
an lad Ae A to MANAGE a small BUSINESS on 
otherwise as Foreman in any place of trust. Well up in settin, 
out work, superintending men, keeping accounts, &c. Accustom 
to all branches of the e. terand Joiner. Good references. 
Aged 28.—W. A. 27, Hollington-street, Avenue-road, Camberwell. 


ARCHITECTS AND BUILDERS. 


ANTED a RE-ENGAGEMENT, by 

a good and rapid DRAUGHTSMAN. Well up in oxnatnniee 
tion, working drawings, surveying, hs ag ag | &c. Good refer- 
ences. Town or country.—Address, L. M. N. 9, Havelock-street, 
Copenhagen-street, Islington, N. 


TO PLUMBERS AND BUILDERS. 


ANTED, a respectable Man, a 
SITUATION as PLUMBER.—Address, 3. P. 2, Serle’s- place, 
Lincoln’s-inn-Fields, W.C. 


TO BUILDERS AND PLUMBERS. 


ANTED, a SITUATION or JOB, by a 

Young Man; a@ good Plumber and Gasfitter ; understands 
Bath work, Would not object to fill up time with painting if 
required.—Address, A. B, 47, Gerard-street, Islington. 
































TO JOINERS. 
ANTED to APPRENTICE a Youth to 


a JOINER and BUILDER.—Apply to W. P. A. Post-office, 
Daventry, Northamptonshire, 


TO ARCHITECTS, &c. 
ANTED, by an efficient ASSISTANT, 


a pnp ap te Eg Is well up in all branches of the a: 





TO BUILDERS AND 


ANTED, a RE-ENGAGEMENT, by a 
tical General FOREMAN. Well u in all branches «f 
ean 3 go uilders. Aged 33, 

eee nen 


ANTED, by "an in ASSISTANT, 


a aaaulene ENT in anu Architect's * san 
erspective.—Address, A. J. Post-office, Maldon, Essex. 





d 25 
2» oer up in 





TO TIMBER MERCH 


Ween by a respectable. "Young Man 


27), of thorough business habits, a RE ENGAGEMENT 
™ FonsilaN at SALESMAN, Has a th 


orough kuowled ge 
English as wakes ¢ as the yen arto timber. 


Could undertake the 


pf ah my of a saw-mill if required. jaye not so m an 
object asa house of business. — A ress, with partic u- 
waa care of Atkinson & Co. Stationers, London 





WARTED, by 3 Young ‘Man aged 22, a 
seo Nene ok = onex, &c, take a on Rh esti- 
mate, n OR 10 B10, . years’ ex me references. 


AND OTHERS. 
WW se an¥ad, Wy, the ‘Advertiser, a SITUA- 


'H, Pee RAVOR, ond and GENERAL FITTER. 
L. BR. 7, » Paulton’s-terrace, Paulton’s-square, King’s-road, 








WANTED, by a an 1 ASSISTANT, 


EMENT. ‘six Six years’ experience, Salary, 
month ; if permanent, 57.—Address, J. M. meio, Sa, oc per| VV * 


Wiki ANTED, by OEY AND ESTATE AGENTS. 





the Advertiser, a SITUA- 
TION as an ABSISTANT to either of the above Professions. 
ved nang henge ned branches, know! — of book- 

fe soviet mony t 


fession, | and a good colourist. Terms, 24 guineas per week, The 
oe oe can be given.—Address, No. 901, Uffice of “The 
uilder.” 





TO BUILDERS AND CONTRACTORS. 


ANTED, by a thoro roughly practical Man, 
o Carpenter and Joiner by e, & SITUATION as General 
WORKING sag DOOR FOREMAN, with 12 years’ testimonials and 
to the country, —Address, 835, Office of 

“The Datider” ” 


TO BUILDERS, CONTRACTORS, AND OTHERS. 
WANTED, by a respectable Young Man, 
who has just completed his term of service in the army, a 
SITUATION, as 1 IMEKEEPER or GATE-PORTER. Well educated 

and writes a ‘good hand.—Address, R. Office of “ The Builver.” 


TO TIMBER MERCHANTS, & 


ANTED, a RE- ENGAGEMENT, as 

FOREMAN, in a retail yard, or to Superintend a Sawing- 
mill, &c. Twenty-one — reference.—Addrees, A. B. 18, Bywater- 
street, King’s-road, Chel 


TO BREWERS. ADVERTISING CONTRACTORS, &c. 


ANTED, by an experienced SIGN and 
GLASS WRITER, an ENGAGEMENT. Is thoroughly 
wad toe tne contgn of mace." Botuasaans ta? york in every part 
an 6 the ol wor! 
London.—Address, 833, Office of ** The Builder. izeees 


ANTED, o ‘a RE-EN GAGKMENT, as 

WORKING FOREMAN of PLUMBERS, , by an ._ energetic 
strady, and thoroughly efficient Plumber. Can. d is used 
to town and country work. Good —miee P. 31 DAVIES, 
Plumber, 4, Red Lion-street, Wandsworth, 8. 


W ANTED, by the Advertiser, a RE- 
ENGAGEMENT as General FOREMAN. Twelve years’ 
experience as such. Well up in ail the branches in the 

Batlding trade Aged 39. Joiner by trade.— Address, $28, Office of 


ANTED, "EM PLOY MEN’ Tt by a practi- 
PP in soa Man, who thoroughly understands ine sop Reed Suse 
veyor, Croydon, Surrey. | é 





























*Olty Press” Offices, 117 to 120, Alderagate-street, 
teen Was 


builders ; at present (and 
the business, in all its 
; indeed 


to respectability ana ability given. 
ANTED, by th Advertise SITUA- 
J ra i ITU. 





TO BUILDE®S AND CONT. 
ANTED, a RE-ENGAGEMENT, by a 
Pr gg enka 








uaa 


O BUILDERS, 


DECORATORS.—A first-class WRIT 

&c. desires 

the entire 
be given as to 

Cottages, Bradu 


ER, GRAINER, PAINTER 





nn 
TO CONTRACTORS, ENGINEERS, AND BUILDERS, 


r i ‘HE Advertiser, experienced in the con. 
struction of public railways, docks, sewage wn rv 
= accurate ances, quick at setting out, measuring ke, 
came ae accountant, seeks an eo ia 
pars much abroad, an several 
Address, C. E. Leo ‘Gone Cowley-road, | preg 





UILDERS OR MASTER PLUMBERS, 


HE RAveniaes a good PLUMBER, 
T open for an ENGAGEMENT. Two years’ reference wis 
sent employer. No objection to the country, on a jon a aan bee: 


required.— Address, H. R. 14, Kast-street, Manchester-square, 
ENTERS AND JOINERS. 


[HE Aibventlaet WANTS a SITUATION, 


asabove. Has some knowledge of lines vac set’ 
Wages moderate. Address, 891, Offies of “The Builder. ¢ wack, 


TO ARCHITECTS AND SURVEYOKS, &, 


[THE Advertiser seeks a SITUATION, Is 


a neat draughtsmau and colourist, ee to Rapin 
anes and a. —— Pp c. o 

ve, surveying of land or property, and conversant with dy general 
routine of London and provincial offices. —Address, K. 9}, Gree. 
street, Plymouth, Devon. 


TO BUILDERS, PLUMBERS, PAINTERS, &, 


HE Advertiser seeks a Permanency gg 
WORKING FOREMAN or Three-branch Hand. I; quite con. 
versant with the whole routine of a good jobbing shop, Is well 
in pump and closet work, and quite capable of mai a 
canenatir— Aina, W. 8. No. 1, Portobello-terrace, Notting-nil 
jate. 


TO NOBLEMEN, GENTLEMEN, AND BUILDERS, 


HE SUPERINTENDENT of WORKS on 


au Estate will cure dn be disengaged, and wishes a similar EN. 
GAGEMEND; or would take Charge of Works for a Builder, 
Is taoroughly practical and persevering. Wages moderate, Aged 40, 
Good references,—Address, D. 149, Pentonville-road North, London, 




















HITECTS, &c. 
r | \HE Aidvettion:, having “just served his 
articles with an Architect and Surveyor in the Presa ns and 
having been chiefly engaged ‘in ‘seeing buildings of a superior 
carried: out, is now desirous of entering a LONDON OFFICE, ata 
small remuneration in the first instance. Isa fair draughtsman,— 
Address, A. B. 20, Post-oifice, Newchurch, Rossendale, Manchester, 


ROHITECTS AND OTH 


(THE Advertiser is open to an n ENGAGE. 


MENT. Many years with lust employer (an architect, &o} 
references 





Understands management of household property. 
and security if PS ace ects . me 


pot Hackney, N. 
ARCHITECTS AND CIVIL ENGINEERS, 


HE ‘Advertiaer, who is a first-class general 

Draughtsman, desires an ENGAGEMENT. Permanent pre- 

ferred. Has just completed a three years’ appointment iu Egypt.— 
Address, A, F. B. 70, Offord-road, Barasbury, N. 


RQ a SITUATION, as FORE 


MAN of PLUMBERS and PAINTERS, Testimonial, &0, from 
» W.W, Poste 


48, Dagmar-road, 








last situation. Aged 30. Town preferred.—Address, 
office, Shaftesbury. 


ARPENTER and JOINER, good Work- 


man, wishes EMPLOYMENT, Town pe country. Day or 
piece. Wages 73d. per hour.—Address, G. R. 84, Borough-road. 


TO ARCHITECTS. 
N experienced DRAUGHTSMAN 
desires a RE-ENGAGEMENT in town. Qoalifiostions + 
Design (Gothic), colouring, perspective, detail. and 
Eleven years in the profeasion. Two years out-door ¢t 
References to eminent Architect. te. 
‘Address, BARDSLEY, 9, Cardington-street, Ham sstead-rad, N.W. 











TO DIRACTORS, oe WATER-WORKS, TOWN CORPORATIONS, 
LOCAL BOARDS OF H&ALTH. Ags 


GENT TLEMAN, having had 

perience | in the deiigutee, contro ond management of 
Waterworks, wi l sh be open to an ENGAGEMBNT as RESI- 
DENT ENGINEER; also uncerstands weer = gas 
Address, 841, Office of “ The Builder.” 


RESPECTABLE | YOUTH (aged 17), 
ho h knowledge of we » wi for @ SITU. 
TION whan he will LEARN the Bu Is well - acquainted with 
arcbitectural drawing and ho donne oro Wages bevy so much ie 
otjont "7 @ suitable situation.—addrews, J, T. M. 170, Drury 
e, 


——— 











MARBLE AND STONE CARVEBS. f 
RESPECTABLE Youth, 17 years 0 
a Son to be apprenticed to learn tither of the above.— 
Address, F. W. 14, Upper Park-place, Dorset-square, N.W. 





N ASSISTANT desires a REENGAGE- 


MENT, in town. Is competent poe aes 
aud detail drawings ; well up in =— office —o adomtands 
perspective.—Address, 916, Office of “The Builder. 


TO LAND AGENTS, LAND SURVEYORS, AN 








SURVEYOR 








GUOD practical LAND 8 

and neat pdavenranat wishes aD ENGAGEMENT © 
town or country. Salary mode:ate—Address, 955, Office of 
Ba lder.” 

ARCHITECTS AN SURVEYORS. 
JUN NIOR ASSISTAN T, aged ed 19, is 

desirous of an ENGAGEMENT. Sah xan — 
ana has been Le 
Qu, Clarence- EY 





A RE-ENGAGEMENT as. General b bared 


mired by & 
or CLERK of WORKS, is req than three 


eo a mel J 

ryaes af deiben ae tai ‘Adidreas, 6, care of 
accoun’ 

Mr Palmer, 39, Harrisourst.cet, Gray'elan-roed, “hndone Wo 





AND SURVEYORS, 


TO ARCHITECTS AN 
ANTED, by tho ‘Advertiser, who has 


SE adareen his —~ in a City office, an ENGAGEMENT 
Basinghall- 





as IMPROV. J, 8. care of Housekeeper, 
street, B.C. é es 


MATING and 
BUILDER'S | soe 
io an ENGAGEMENT. Well up ia ote wor, maby jaress /<e cum. Mr. 





First-class 
Tea Dealer, 6, Kingsland-green, 


